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* DEEDS, AND NOT WORDS.” 


BY CARPENTER. 
Oh, call back the thought, let it die on the tongue, 
‘That would answer in anger the old or the young ; 
Though thy purpose be good, and thy passion be strong, 
Will discord convince if you’re right or you’re wrong ! 
Let reason and truth be yeur motto through life, 
And your path shall be free from its sorrow and strife ; 
For the niaxum, I hold, that true honour affords, 
Is, sincerity prove, and by deeds, but not words ! 


No matter how cheaply thé service be bought, 

"Tis the act and the deed that with honour is fraught : 
And the humblest attempt can more kindness display 
‘Then all the fine promises words can convey. 

ty to preach were to practice, how easy ’twould be 
te ibeve all the wants and distress that we see : 
Hut since that vain boasting no honor affords, 

Your sincerity prove, and by deeds, but not words! 


PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
[This work has just been issued by Wiley & Putnam, and forms No. LXIII. of 
their «‘ Library of Choice Reading.”’} 
The public must by this time be aware that, let Mr. Dickens write on what} 
subject he may, he will be sure to treat it in an original style. Whatever book 
comes from his pen will be essentially a new book. The world will have seen 
nothing like it before. He is one of those men, born once in a century, scarcely 
oftener, whose mind forms a new die distinct from all moulds that have previ- 
ously appeared. He borrows from noone. His faults and his merits belong 
equally to himself. His impressions are original, and his mode of expression is 
original also. His intellect is creative in the sense of originating what is new, 
and he has wonderful wealth of Janguage with which to display and to grace his 
ideas . Every thing he writes bears the genuine stamp of his own mind. It 
could belong to no one else but him. There is the hand of the master on every 
page. Marked as his a are, they yet defy imitation, for there is a 
spirit breathing in the hardest and most mannered of his forms that sets an im- 
meastrable distance between him and his copyists. There is a vitality in ali 
his conceptions, which genius only can attain and mere art can never approach, 
for— 


« What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath !” 


A thousand books have been written on Italy before, yet certainly this volume 
is as purely new, as though all the land had been buried like Herculaneum, and 
for as many centuries, and Mr. Dickens had been the first to visit it after its ex-| 
cavation. His whole tour has been a journey of discovery. Every one will) 
involuntarily accord his narrative the highest praise it can possibly receive, and 
say, “ Here is a new book on an old theme.” 

The route of Mr. Dickens was that of most other tourists; but how much 
more did he see! At Avignon, once the capital of thp Popes, he stopped to 
mark the lions of the place. It isthe whim of Mr. Dickens to call the old haglike| 

uide of the Papal palace “ the goblin of the ruin.” Led by her, he sees all! 

e terrots of the place. His sketch of them is fine and imaginative, drawn] 
rather from the feelings excited by the types of torture he saw, and the recol- 
lections they excited, than from the actual! realities of the scene. At the en-| 


isense of victory and triumph. I felt exalted with the proud wry oo of living, 
in these degenerate times, to see it, as if I were the hero of some high achieve- 
ment! The light in the doleful vaults was typical of the light that has streamed 
in on all persecution in God’s name, but which is not yet at its noon! It can. 
jnot look more lovely to a blind man newly restored to sight than to a traveller 
who sees it, calmly and majestically, treading down the darkness of that infer- 
nal well. 

The “gaping wounds” of the tower is fine and poetic ; but much grander is 
the image of light personified treading down the darkness of the pit. The en- 
tire notice of Avignon is marked by the power and peculiarities of the author. 
It is forcible, dramatic, terrible, and true. At Genoa we breathe the true Italian 
air, feeling the soft voluptuousness of the climate, and comprehending what it 
is to stand by the lingering death-bed of a magnificent city :— 


GENOA THE SUPERB. 

When shall I forget the streets of palaces—the Strada Nuova and the Strada 
Balbi! or how the former looked one summer day, when I first saw it under- 
meath the brightest and most intensely blue of summer skies, which its narrow 
iperspective of immense mansions reduced to a tapering and most precious strip 
lof brightness, looking down upon the heavy shade below! A brightness not teo 
lcommon, even in July and August, to be well esteemed ; for, if the truth must 
out, there were not eight blue skies in as many midsummer weeks, saving some- 
itimes early in the morning, when, looking out to sea, the water and the firma- 
ment were one world of deep and brilliant blue. At other times there were 
clouds and haze enough to make an Englishman grumble in his own climate. 

The endless details of these rich palaces ; the walls of some of them, within, 
lalive with masterpieces by Vandyke! ‘The great, heavy, stone balconies, one 
labove another, and tier over tier, with here and there one larger than the rest, 
itowering high up—a huge marble platform ; the doorless vestibules, massively- 
lbarred lower windows, immense public staircases, thick marble pillars, strong 
jdungeon-like arches, and dreary, dreaming, echoing vaulted chambers ; amo 
which the eye wanders again, and again, and again as every palace is pti = | 
iby another—the terrace-gardens between house and house, with green arches 
lof the vine, and groves of orange trees, and blushing oleander in full bloom, 
\twenty, thirty, forty, feet above the street—the painted halls, mquidering and 
blotting, and rotting in the damp corners, and stil! shining out in beautiful co- 
jlours and voluptuous designs, where the walls are dry—the faded figures on 
\the outsides of the houses, holding wreaths, and crowns, and flying upward and 
downward, and standing in niches, and here and there looking fainter and more 
feeble than elsewhere, by contrast with some fresh little cupids, whe on a moré 
recently-decorated portion of the front are stretching out what seems to be the 
semblance of a blanket, but is, indeed, a sun-dial—the steep, steep, up-hill 
streets of small palaces (but very large palaces for all that,) with marble terra- 
ices looking down into close by-ways—the magnificent and innumerable churches; 
jand the rapid passage from a street of stately edifices into a maze of the vilest 
isqualor, steaming with unwholesome stenches, and swarming with half-naked 
ichildren and whole worlds of dirty people, make up, altogether, such a scene of 
lwonder, so lively and yet so dead, so noisy and yet so quiet, so obtrusive and 
jyet so shy and lowering, so wide awake and yet so fast asleep, that it is a sort 
jof intoxication toa stranger to walk on, and on, and on, and look about him. A 
bewildering phantasmagoria, with al! the inconsistency of a dream, and all the 
ipain and all the pleasure of an extravagant reality ! 
| ‘The different uses to which some of those palaces are applied, all at once, is 
jcharacteristic. For instance, the English banker (my excellerit and hospitable 
friend) has his office in a good sized palazzo in the Strada Nuova. In the hall, 
\(every inch of which is elaborately painted, but which is as dirty as a police-sta- 


trance is the dungeon where Rienzi was chained to a wal! now open to the sky.||tion in London) a hook-nosed Saracen’s head, with an immense quantity of 
Beyond are the Cachots, where the prisoners of the Inquisition weve confined) black hair(there is a man attached to it,) sells walking-sticks. On the other 
forty-eight hours after their capture, without food or drink, that they might be||side of the doorway a lady, with a showy handkerchief for head-dress (wife to 
conquesed before they came to the presence of their judges. Then to the|/the Saracen’s head, I believe,) sells afticles of her own knitting, and sometimes 
chapel of the Inquisition, where—was ever s«tire imagined more bitter !——the||flowers. A: little further in, two or three blind men occasionally beg. Some- 
parable of the good Samaritan can yet be traced pietyred on th l Beyond | times they are visited by a man without legs, on a little go-cart, but who has 
is “la Salle de la Question,” the chamber of torture, with all its ghastly in-j|suc}. a fresh-coloured lively face, and such « respectable well-conditioned body, 
struments of agony and death still remaining, and with its fannel-shaped roof,)|that hv looks as if he had sunk into the ground up to his middle, or had come 
contrived to stitle the vietim’s cries. One tower, tall and dark, is deeply stained] |but partially up a flight of cellar-steps to speak to somebody. A little further 
with blood. Here, when further torture was useless, were the mangled bodies lin, a few men, perhaps, lie asleep in the middle of the dav; or they may be 
of the sufferers thrown. Here, too, came swift and dreadful vengeance on the||chairmen waiting for their absent freight. If so, they have brought their chairs 
heads of the descendants of the old tyrannicides and torturers.. When the re-|!in with them, and there they stand also. On the kk ft of the hall is a little ro my, 
volution broke forth, fifty inmates of the palace, men, women, and priests, were} |a hatter’s shop. On the first floor is the English bank. Off the first floor, also, is 
massacred without mercy, and their bodies, the dying and the dead together,|!a whole house, and a good large residence too. Heaven knows what there may 
dashed down the height of this dreadful tower. The closing passage of this||be above that: but when you are there you have only just begun to go up 
vivid chapter will show the style in which the whole description is treated by||stairs. And yet, coming down stairs again, thinking of this, and passing out at 
the author :— ia great crazy door in the back of the hall, instead of turning the other way, to 

LES OUBLIETTES OF THE INQUIES'TIQN. t into the street again, it bangs behind you, making the dismallest and most 


Goblin's finger is lifted ; and she steals out again, into the chapel of the Holy}. nesomé Cclocs, an! you stand ina vard {the yard of the same house) which 
_She stops at a certain part of the flooring. Her great effect is at hand ||seems to have been uavisite! by humon foot for 2 hundred years, Not a sound 

She waits for the rest. She darts atthe brave Courier, who is explaining som-| disturbs its repose. Not a head thrust out of the grim, dark, jealous 
thing, hits him a sounding rap on the hat with the largost key, and bids him be’ \indows within sight, makes the weeds in the cracke: emeut faut of heart, 
silent. She assembles us all, round a little trap-door in the floor, as rownd a! by suggesting the possibility of there being hands t grub them up. Opposite 
grave. ‘ Voila!” she darts down at the ring, and flings the door open with a!|to you is «giant figure earved in stone, reclining, with an urn, upon a lofty 


crash, in her goblin energy, though it is no light weight. “ Voila les oub'icftes!||piece of artificial rockwork ; and out of the . the fay-end of a leaden 
Voila les oubliettes ! Subterranean ! Frightful! Black! Terrible! Deadly ! iptpe, which, once-upon atime, poured a smal!-to: wn the rocks. Butthe 
Les oubliettes de IInquisition !” jeye-sockets of the giant are not drier than this chaunel is now. He seems to 

My blood ran cold as I looked from Goblin down into the vaults where these} /have given his um, which is nearly upside down, a final tilt, and after erying, 
— creatures, with recollections of the world outside, of wives, friends,} like a sepulchral child, “ All gone '” to have lapsed into a stony silence.” 
children, brothers, starved to death, and made the stones ring with their unavail-||_ There is a wide contrast between the frippery with which the churches are 
decked out and the slight regard shown for the decencies of Christian burial 
in— 


ing groans. [int the thrill I felt on seeing the accursed wall below, decayed 
broken through, and the sun shining in through its gaping wounds, was like 
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THE SEPULCHRES OF THE DEAD. i VinwW OF THE COLISEUM. 

It may be a consequence of the frequent direction of the popular mind and), It is no fiction, but plain, sober, honest truth, to say, so suggestive and dis- 

vals in-purgatory, but there is very litle tenderness for the Lo-| is it ot for a moment—actually in passing in—they who 


it pile before them, as it used to be, with thousands 


i 


of the walls, and behind a jatting point of the fortification, near the sca, certiin!/of eager faces wn into the arena, and such a whirl of. strife, and 
] ood, and dust seing on there, as nao wage can deseribe. . Its solitude, its 
Among the troops’ jaw fn! beauty, and its ntter 


pocket to the s 
dies of the dead here. lor the very poor there are, immediately outside ane ang Ye 


common pits—one for every day in the year—which all remain closed up until} |b! 

the turn of cach comes for its daily reception of dead bodies. upon the stranger the next moment 

in the town there are usually some Swiss; morei@iiiss. When any of these! ‘like a softened sorrow ; and never He, perhaps, will he be so moved and 

die, they areduried out off fund maintained by MART their countrymen as are i vercome by any sight not immediat@igagermected with his own affections and 
| 


Their providing coffins for thés@ men is matter of great as-|{afflictions.. 


resident in Genoa. 
To sce it crumbling there, an inch a year; its walls and arches overgrown 


tonishment to the authorities 
Certainly the effect of this promiscuous and indecent splashing down of deadjjwith green ; its corridors open to ihe day ; the long grass growing in its porches ; 
people into so many wells is bad. It surrounds death with revolting associa} |y ou ig trees of yesterday springing up on its ragged parapets, and bearing fruit, 
tions, that insensibly becomes connected with those whom death is approach-[jehunce produce of the seeds dropped there by the birds who build their nests 
ing. Indifference and avoidance are the natural resuit ; and all the softening! |withiu its chinks and crannies; to see its pit of fight filled up with earth, and 
influences of the great sorrow are harshly disturbed.” ||the peaceful cross planted in the centre ; to climb into its upper hal!s, and look 
Amusements were not very plentiful m Genoa, ‘The people were too indo-|down on ruin, ruin, ruin, all about it; the triumphal arches of Constantisie, Sep- 
lent te care much for them. One exhibition, however, Mr. Dickens found ex-||timus Severus, and Titus ; the Roman Forum ; the palace of the Casars; the 
tremely diverting. ‘There is conceived in the true “ Boz” style a notice of— ||temples of the old religion, fallen down and cone; is to see the ghost of old 
dum PUPPET OF TRE OF ‘Rome, wicked wonderful old city, haunting the very round on which its people 
I went another night to see these puppets act a play called “St. Helena ,||trod. It is i 
or, the Death of Napoleon.” It began by the disclosure of Napoleon, with an| yer “tif 
immense head, seated on a sofain his chamber at St. Helena; to whom his ‘of the gigantic Coliseum, full and aie, have ed 
valet entered, with this obscure announcement :— |jone heart, as it must move all who look upon it now, a ruin. God be thanked, 

Sir Yew ud se on Low!” (the ow as in cow.) 

| As it tops the other ruins, standing there, 2 mountain among graves, so do its 
Sir Hudson (that you could have seen his regimentals !) was a perfect mam-, ancient influences outlive all otherremnants of the old mythology and old butchery 
moth of a man to Napoleon; hideously ugly, with a monstrously disproportion-||of Rome in the nature of the fierce and cruel Roman people. ‘The Jtalian face 


ate face, and a — clump for the lower jaw, to express his tyrannical and ob-||changes as the visitor approaches the city ; its beauty becomes devilish ; and 
durate nature. e began his system of persecution by calling his prisoner there is scarcely one countenance in a hundred among the common people in the 
“« General Buonaparte ;” to which the latter replied, with the deepest tragedy,|/streets that would not be at home and happy in a renovated Coliseum to-mor- 


“ Sir Yew ud se on Low, call me not thus. Repeat that phrase and leave me !||row.” 
1 am Napoleon, Emperor of France!” Sir Yew ud se on, nothing daunted,}| Grand and true! The author is equal to his theme ; his genius expands with 
parte. wp to entertain him with an ordinance of the British Government, regu-||the sublimity of the objects presented to it. 
ating the state he should preserve, and the furniture of his rooms, and limiting}! All the sights of the capital—particularly the carnival, so marked in the con- 
his attendants to four or five persons. «Four or five for me!” said Napoleon.| |trast of its heedless gaiety and reckless enjoyment with the dying grandeur of 
“Me! One hundred thousand men were lately at my sole command ; and this| jthe place—are pictured in vivid colours ; while occasionally in these sketches of 
English officer talks of four or five for me!” Throughout the piece Napoleon||the outward world we are suffered to catch glimpses of the humour that ima- 
(who talked very like the real Napoleon, and was for ever having small solilo-||gined Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Nickleby. A thousand families of tourists might 
quies by himself) was very bitter on “ these English officers,” and “ these Eng-||have sat for this sketch of — 
lish soldiers,” to the great satisfaction of the audience, who were perfectly de- we. ? 
lighted to have Low bullied ; and who, whenever Low said « General Buona- 

” e often encountered in these expeditions a company of English tourists, 
the shine. correction), quite exe- with whom I had an ardent but ungratified longing to establish a speaking ac- 
pa. = wos e hard to say why ; for Italians have little cause to |quaintance. They were one Mr. Davis and a small circle of friends. It was 


t solemn, wrand, ma- 


sympathise with Napoleon, Heaven knows. impossible not to know Mrs. Davis’s name, from her being always in gr 
Mrs. Dz g always in great re- 
here was ape among her party, and her party being everywhere. During the Holy 
before Na hed to hie vat |Week they were in every part of every scene of every ceremony. For a fort- 
diately off b be tt Inight or three weeks before it they were in every tomb, and every church, and 
Lew Yas !” was Engo-| Tuin, and every picture gallery ; and I hardly ever observed Mrs. Davis to 
'be silent for a moment. Deep under ground, high up in St. Peter's, out on the 
this twol 2mpagna, and stifling in the Jews’ quarter, Mrs. Davis turned up all the same. 
other pup "Judgin sllowed iI don’t think she ever saw anything, or ever looked at anything ; and she had 
Puc shirt in his bedi lalways lost something out of a straw hand-basket, and was trying to find it, with 
her might and main, among an immense quantity of English halfpence, which 
(curtains Cppascn and white), where a lady, prematurely dressed 2 MOUFNING! lay, like sands upon the sea shore, at the bottom of it. There was a profes- 
brought two little children, who kneeling down by the bedside, while he made} ional Cicerone always attached to the party (which had been brought over from 


sakably wonderfully be-||0240, fifteen or twenty strong, by contract), and, if he so much as looked at 

S were so wonderiully Davis, she invariably cut him short by saying, There, God bless the man, 

yond control, and did such marvellous things of their own accord, doubling); me! 1 enderetend 6 weed vou Say, end yeu. was 
themselves up, and getting under tables, and dangling in the air, and sometimes, 4 

skating away vith hima out of all human knowled _ an he was in full speech, [to talk till you was bisck in the fave!” Mr. Davis always had a enaft-coloured 

which were not rendered the less absurd by asettled melancholy [greet cost on, and carried grost green umbrella in:his band, hed slow 

To and with Low, be hed to constantly devouring him, which prompted him to do extraordinary 

P : I nc: gna : 8 ||things, such as taking the covers off urns in tombs, and looking in at the ashes 


a <; wheni i ver behe hi 
pod las if they were pickles, and tracing out inscriptions with the ferrule of his um- 
larin into the pit. He rodi | in bed lbrella, and saying, with intense thoughtfulness, Here’s a B you see, and there’s 
* R, and this is the way we goes onin, is it!” His antiquarian liabits occasioned 
mense collar to his shirt, and his little’ hands outside the coverlet. So was Dr.!|,. 
tone bale Tike ||his being frequently in the rear of the rest, and one of the agonies cf Mrs. Da. 
y pup] and the party in general was an ever-present fear that Davis would be lost. 
who, in consequence of some deranvrement of his wires, hovered about the couch! 
Hea a walt his caused them to scream for him, in the strangest places, and at the most 
vulture, a1 cai Opmuons ne ar. > Was st as good): 
|itmproper seasons. And when he came, slowly emerging out of some sepulchre 
as Low, though the latter was at all times—a decided brute and villain, | : 
Hor other, 1i 


. ‘ e a peaceful Ghoule, saying, “ Here I am!” Mrs. Davis invariably 
heyend all probability of inistake. Low was especially fine at the last, when, 
probability of Was Age replied, You'll be baried alive in a foreign country, Davis, and it’s no use try- 
hearing the deetor and the valet say, “'The Emperor is dead!” he pulled uti 
his watch; and wound up the piece (net the watch) by exclaiming, with charac-|! 


itality, “Ha! ha! Eleven minutes to six! The General dead! andi! , 
ouserver, present too mgtructive a spect 


g to prevent you 
‘The interiors of Romish churches, as they appeared to the eye of this keen 
‘le to be altogether overlooked here, 


teristic bre 


the spv hanged!” This bro ightthe curtain down triumphantly. There are some in Protestant England who might profit by this gimpse of— 
Quitting (en@a, the author ran rapidly throngh the chief cities of Italy.)) ; 
Vemiee he jan tully describes, as seen ina vision with al] its images of historie|| POPISH DEVOTION IN Rom 
grandeur, of p nd romance, and all its materia! beauties of itt ij). T! ene in all the churehes4 trangest possible, . The same monoto- 
painting, floatmeg before him the vague splendour and grave-like silence of a} /ious, heartless, drowsy, chanting aly ays gomg On; the same dark building, 
r fram the brightness of the strect without; the same lamps dimly burn- 


and there ; trned towards you, from 


dream, His general impression of Italian cities may be gathered from his for-) Ja 
the selfsame people kneeling here < 


cible notice of — thing ; 
THE THEATRE OF THE FARNESE PALACE AT MODENA. one altar or other; the same priest's h i k, with the 8 ume large cross embre ider- 
in size, in shape, in wealth, in architecture this 


It is a large wooden structure of tle horseshoe shape ; the lower seats arrap-jjed on it; bowever different shape, } 
ged upon the Roman plav, them great heavy chambers wether thay: ehurch is from that, it is the same thing still. here are the same uirty gears 
boxes, where the nobles sat, remote, m their proud state. Such desokition asiwtopping in their iauttesod prayers to beg 5 the sane miserable cripples exhibit- 
has fallen on this theatre) @iianced in the spectater’s fancy by iis gay imbten-|jing t i wilies at the dours ;. the same blind men, rattling htile pots lke 
' A h alms; the same preposterous 


tion and design, none Dui worms can be fauyliar with... A hundred and ep Per ci re, f 
ck upon the painted heads of single saints and Virgins in 


IOT 


lepo 


years have passed since any play was acted here. The sky shines im through); f ‘ gt 
the gashes m theroof; the boxes are dropping down, wasting away, and only, erowded jictercs, 50 th Listle figure on a mountain has a head-dress bigger 
tenanted by rats; damp and ‘mildew smear the faded colours, and make spee-j{than tac tenaple in the lore, or adjacent miles of landscape; the same fa- 
tral mups upon the pane ls; lean rags are dangling down were there were gay||vouriie — or tiwnr strnetiered with fittie silver hearts and crosses and the 

le wade and show of all the jewellers; the same odd mixture of 


festoons on the proscenium ; the stage hasTotted so that . arrow wooden gal- like, the 
lery is thrown across it, or it would sink beneath the tread, and bury the visitorijrespec ad mdccorum, fath aud phlegm; kneeling on the stones, and spitting 
in the:gloomy depth beneath. ‘The desolation and decay impress themselves! jon t!ic:a lot ; geting up from }rayers to beg a little, ov to pursue some other 
on senses. The air has a mouldering sinell, and an earthly taste; any! Wqridly maticr, and then Luceling down again, to resume the contrite supplica- 
stay outer sdurids that straygle with some lost senbeam: are muffled and) ‘tren at the poms wl interrs ited. In one church a kneeling lady got 
heavy ; and the worm, the mayyot, and the rot have changed the surface of (hie) trom her prayers, for 4 to offer. us he card, as teacher of mastic , 
wood beneath the touch, as time wil seam and roughen a smooth hand. [f\|é ad, in another, a sedate wentloman, with @ very vhick walking-staff, arose from 

l/his devotions to belubour his deg, who was growling at another dog, and whose 


ever ghosts act plays, they « exa on this ghostly stage. 
At Rome, Mr. Dickens : _ original. The imperial city has never had a’ yelps and howis resounded through the ehurch as his master quietly, celapsed into 
more animated ihe be enters its boundaries he is ime(jtis former train of mediiation—heeping his eye upon the dog at the same time 
A\beve: all. there is always receptacle for the contributions Of 


and coutemplates it im the spirit! me vertheless, 
faathful, iu some form or other, Sometuues it is @ money-box, set up 


pressod wiph the so!canuiy of the plac 


of a poet. Nothig has been written fuer than this 
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tween the worshipper and the wooden life-size figure oi the Redeemer; shine-'! “My athanced bride !” said the young count, pro idly: “my life had become 
times it is a little chest for the maintenance of the Virgin; sometimes an appeal a hiiter burden, and she has turned it to one long dream of delight; the future 
on behalf of a popular bambino; sometimes a bag at the end of a long stick,)!was « vision of which J feared to dwell upon the darkness ; she is the sunbeam 
thrust amone the people here and there, and vigilantly jingled by an active sa-~) which ha brought day into the gloom, and spread before me a long perspective 
cristan ; but there it always is, and, very often, in many shapes in the same’ jot happ ness. Talk not to inc of my proud name ; I would Thad been born a 
church, and doing pretty well in all.” cotter’s son, that so | might have lad fellowship with my kind.” 

The picture is perfect. Hardly can any paragraph in the English tongue be) Mina only wept. — : 

inted out more truly life-like im form and spirit. {| “Surely I dream!” murmured the old man, passing his hard hand across his 

Mr. Dickens hints in his preface that he is about to quit England again, pur- |brow. “ My child is so young—so ignorant.” 

i ; Swi . > ” 

posing to take up his residence in Switzerland. He intimates that he made al! **1 will be her tutor F 

sniatake in his recent experiment in journalising. However that may be, the!) So uufitted to be the wife of a noble. 

reception of this volume will no doubt convince him that he has forfeited no} “J am poor enough to be a peasant. 


portion of publie favour. ae I shall die if 1 am leit «lesolate.” 
i! “ You shall be her father and my father; he: friend and my trend While 


\jhe spoke Elric bent his knee, and drew Mina to his bosom ; and as the beams of 
THE CHAMBER OF THE BELL. |\the declining sun fell upon the group, the long shadow of the old man rested 
Cuaprer IT. |jupon the kneeling pair. ‘The aged fisher bent his grey head and wept ’ 
* Whisht, whisht, Mina; here is the Herr Graf!” | No vows were plighted : none were needed ; and henceforth the whole soul : 


A joyous and graceful peal of laughter was the sole, and evidently indredulous jof Elric was wrapped up in his peasant-love. One only weight pressed upon 
reply to this warning. ‘There was no mistaking the origin of that melodious) |his spirit. He remembered the prejudices of his sister, and shrank before the 
mirth: you felt at once that the lips from which it had gushed were fresh, and) /bitter scorn with which he well knew that she woula visit the timid and unof- 
rich, and youthful ; and that the eyes which danced in their own light as it rang! |fendmg Mina. This was the only evil from which he felt powerless to screen 


out were eyes such as poets dream of when they have visions of a world un- iher. That the cold and proud Countess Stephanie and the fisher's daughter 


known of sin. |\could share one common home, he did not dare to hope ; yet his roof must be ‘ 
“Onee more, Mina, dear Mina, I vow by my patron-saint! here is the Herr||the shelter of his young bride ; nor could he contemplate the de;arture of his —. 

Graf.” |jsister from the dwelling of her ancestors without a pang of anguish ; he felt that ; 
These words were uttered by a young girl in the costume of a peasant, with! she would go forth only to die. ‘This conviction made a coward of him; and f 

a round, good-humoured, sunburnt face, bare arms bronzed by exposure to the//he left her knowledge of his defaleation to chance. 

weather, and one of those stunted and muscular figures which seem to herald|} It was not long ere a rumour reached her of the truth, but she spurned it in : 

an existence of toil and hardship. She was standing near a cluster of marsh-||haughty disbelief. It could not be—day and might might change their course, _— 

willows which overshadowed a little runlet, that, descending from the height|/and the stars of heaven spring to earthly life amid the green sward of the swe!- 

above the town, swept onward to the river. As Elric, for it was of him that she’ |ling hills—but a Konigstein to wed witha peasant! No—no—the young eoun- 2 


spoke, reached the spot, a second figure sprang from a sitting position, and stood! |tess remembered her own youth, and laughed the tale to scern. Sull she watch. 
before him. The young count started, and forgetting that he was in the pre-|jed, and pondered over the long absence of Elric ; and still her midnight dreams 
sence.of two mere peasant girls, with intuitive courtesy withdrew his cap. Well |were full of vague and terrible visions ; when at length she was compelled t 
might he start ; for such a vision as that upon which he looked had never before} jadmit the frightful truth. 
met his eyes. || Had the grafine been a woman of energy and impetuous passions, she would ti 
It was that of a young girl in the first dawn of her beauty. The glow of|/have become insane under the blow ; but she had passed a life of self-centred 
fifteen summers was on her cheek, the light of heaven dwelt in the depths of jsubmissiveness ; and if the thunder was indeed awakened, it reverberated only 
her dark blue eyes, whose lashes, long and lustrous, tempered without conceal-|!in the depths of her spirit, and carried no desolation upon its breath. Cold, 
ing their brightness. A flood of hair of that precious shade of auburn which’ juncompromising, and resolute, she had gradually become under the example of . 
seems to catch the sunbearns, and to imprison them in its glowing meshes, fell |her mother and the force of circumstances. The one great end of her existence eee 
upon her finely developed shoulders, which were partially bare. Her little feet,||was now the henour of her race, of which she was only the more jealous as their f ed 
moulded tike those of an antique nymph, and gleaming in their whiteness through, |poverty rendered it the more difficult to uphold. All else had been denied to 
the limpid waves by which they were bathed, were also necessarily uncovered ; ther ; a home of loving affection, the-charm of social intercourse, the pleasure of ee 
one small delicate hand still grasped, and slightly lifted the coarse, but becoming) |her sex and of her rank—she had grasped nothing but the overweenmy pride of {ie 
drapery in which she was attired. Her figure was perfect, and bending slightly lancestry, and a deep scorn for all who were less nobly born 
forward, half in fear and half in shame, looked as though a sound would startle,/| The fast bolt had now fallen! Months passed on ; months, of dissens on, re- 
and impel it into flight. ‘The lips, parted by the same impulse, revealed teeth;|proach and bitterness. For awhile she hoped that what she deemed the wild 
like ivory ; and the whole aspect and attitude of the girl was so lovely that Ca-||and unworthy fancy of her brother would not stand the test of time ; nay, in hér 
nova might have created his master-piece after such a model. \|cold-hearted pride, she had perhaps other and more guilty hopes, but they were 
For an instant there was silence, but only for an instant ; for, his first surprise|/equally in vain Mina was daily more dear to the young count, for she had 
over, the young count sprang forward and offered his hand to the fair maid toj|opened up to him an existence of affection and of trust to which he had been 
lead her to the bank. She obeyed without remonstrance, for so great an honour|(hitherto a stranger ; his time was no longer a burden upon his strength. The 
had rendered her powerless to resist ; and, in the next moment she stood beside) )days were too short for the bright thoughts which crowded upon him, the nights 
him, with her small white feet half-buried among the yielding grass. for his dreams of happimess. Mina had already become his pupil, and they 
Who cannot guess the sequel of such ameeting’ Intoxicated by her beauty,||studied beside the running streams and under the leafy boughs ; and when the 
thralled by her graceful simplicity, an hour had not passed ere Elric had forgot-||page was too difficult to read, the young girl lifted her sun-bright eyes to those 


ten the nine quarterings of the Konigsteins and the real position of the fisher-|!of her tutor, and found its solution there. 

man’s daughter. A new world had developed itself to the fascinated recluse.!| The lovers cared not for time, for they were happy ; and the seasons had once eS 

Hitherto, he had dwelt only amid coldness and restraint ; no kindred spirit bad|/revolved, and when the winter snows had forbidden them to pursue their daily x — To 
awakened at his touch ; no heart had throbbed beneath his gaze. Now, he saw |task in the valley or upon the hill-side, the last descendant of the counts of Kon- a 
a fair cheek glow and 4 bright eye sink under his praise : he felt the trembling} |igstem had taken his place beside the bcher’s hearth, without bestowimg one pv 

of the little hand whieh he grasped within his own ; and he began to understand! |thought upon its poverty. But the father’s heart was full of care. Already had : 

that he was not alovic on earth ihidle. tongues breathed foul suspicions of hes pure and innocent child. She was q 


The father of Mina was poor, very poor. Her mother was dead. She was||becoming the subject of a new legend for the gosmps of the neighbourhood ; 
the one pet lanb which to the fisher was dearer than the flock of the rich ian: land he war powerless toavenge her. Humble himseli ax he might to thew level, 
she was the child of his age and of his prayers ; the light of his narrow dwell-|ithe fisherman could not forget that it was the young Graf von Konigstein who 
ing; the sunbeam of his home. He was not long ere he heard of the meeting||was thus domesticated beneath his roof; and as tie wore on, he trembled 1 i 
under the alder-trees ; and poor and powerless as he was, he resolved, as he||think how all this might end. Should he even preserve the honour of lis be- ; 
kissed the pure brow of his daughter when she lay down to rest, to remonstrate)jloved Mina, her peace of mind would he gone for ever, and she would.be tovaly 


with the Herr Grat, thet his pure one micht be left unto him pure. He did sojjunfitted for the existence of toil and poverty, which was her birthright. He { 

on the morrow, when once more, Mina and Elric had met beside the mountain-|jcould aot endure this crue] thought for ever in silence, and on thé ‘evening 

stream. ‘The girl was there becase the count lad made her promise to meet!|which we have introduced the orphans to our readers, he had profitted by the : i 
him ; and he, because his whole soul was already wrapped up in the peasant-||temporary sbsence of Mina to pour out before the young count all the treas- Be Se 


maiden. “"I'hey were sitting side by side, and hand in hand, when the old fisherjure of wretehéduess which he had so long concealed. Elric started as the 
came upon them ; and they both looked up, Mina with a blush, and Elric witha!|frightfal fact burst upon him ~~ He had already spurned the world’s sneer, but 


smile, but neither shrank beneath the stern and anxious eye of the old man the could not brook that its scorn should rest upon his imocent and young 
“Is this well, Herr Graf!” asked the father, in a voree which was full off torid 
tears ; “ the strong against the weak, the neh against the poor, the proud agaiast|| “ suough, old man!” lie said, hoorsely; “enough. These busy tongues 
the humble? JHave pity upon ine, F have but her.” lishall be stayed. "These wonder-mongers shall be silenced. And when once 
« And she is*Worth all the world, old.man,” replied Elric calmly ; “ possessed) |Mina has become my wife, woe be to him who shall dare to couple her pure , 
of her, you are the rich, the strong, and the proud. J. was alone wntil I foundjimage with suspicion !” | 
her.” i| HedJeft the hut with a hasty step, and was soon lost among the dense shad- ae 
* And now, my lord count '” jjows of the neighbouring forest. A bitter task was before him, but it was too 3 
“ Now she must be mine.” : ;jlate to shrink from its completion; yet still he lingered, for he dared not pic- ” 
The sturdy fisher clenched his hand, and moved # pace newrer to tise young)|tere to himself what might be the result of his explanation with his sister. 
noble. : , || We have already described their meeting : and now having acquainted the 
Elric sprang to his feet, aud grasped ihe convulsed hand. \jreader with the excited state of mind and feeling in which the young count en- 
Oh She has promised, and she wil! perform : will you condemn me aguin to eo-!|tered his dreary home, we will rejoin the noble orphans in the apartment to 
litude and despair!” which they had returned from the supper-room. The countess at ouce resumed 


“ My lord count,” gasped the grey-haired man, “ heaven knows how I have'{laer scat beside the stove, and drawing her frame towards her, lected to be in- 
toiled to keep a roof above her head, and comfort at her hearth ; and my labour'|tently oceupied on the elaborate piece of embroidery which it contained ; but 
has-been light, for her ¢ vening welcome has more than paid me for the struggle iKlric had less self-government. He paced the floor with hurried and unequal 
of the day. Jwave us then m peace. Do not make me weep over thie.shame’|steps ; and the moisture started to his brow as he strove to control the emotion 
I way not have the power to avert.” lwhich shook his frame. At length he spoke, and bis voice was so kourse, so 

You are her iather,” murmured ilric passienately, as his large eycs flashed,||deep, and so unnatural,.ghat the young grafine inyoluatartly started. 
and his lips quivered ; “or you should not live again to couple her name with) “Stephanie!” he said ; + the zpoment is af Last come in which we must un- 
the idea of shame. Mina shall be my wife !”’ l\derstand each pther without disguise. We are aloné m the orld—wé are 

The astonished fisherman staggered «s though he had been struck by a heavy ‘strangers in heart—as utterly strangers as om the day when we buried‘our last 

|parent. I soughé in vain, long years ago, to draw the bond of relationship closer 

« Your wife, Herr Graf! You drean! Mina can never be your wife. Your!/but such was net your will. You had decided that my youth and my manhood 
name is the noblest that has ever mether ear. You dwell ina palace, and may)jalike should be one long season of weariness and isolation. | utter no reproach, 
ptand before the emperor. Ard what is she !” it was idle in me to believe that without feeling for yourself you could feel fog 
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me. You knew that I had no escape, that I had no resources: but you cared |! T cannot condeseend to further entreaty or expostulation. We now under 
not for this, and you have lived on among the pverilities of which you have made stand eaeh other.” ‘ 
duties, and the preyedices of which you have made chains of iron, without re-} As he ceased »peaking, the countess re-seated herself, with a sarcastic smile 
membering their effect on me. I have endured this long, too Jong: T have en- playiag about her lips, but the tempest which was raging in the breast of 
dured it uucomplainingly, but the limits of that endurance are now oyerpast.! Miric was inghtful. His hands were so tightly clenched that the blood had 
Henceforth we must be more, far more, or nothing to each other.” started beneath the nails. ‘The veins of his throat and forhead were swollen 
“Tunderstand your meaning, Graf von Konigstein,” said the lady, rising cold- like cords, ‘and his thin hps were livid and trembling. As he passed athwart 
ly and haughtily from her seat: « there is to be a bridal beneath the roof of, the apartment he suddenly paused ; a deadly paleness overspread his counten- 
your noble ancestors : the danghter of a serf is to take our mother’s place and) ance, and he gasped for breath, and clung to a char, like one waddenly 
to sit in onr mother's chair. Is it not so’? Then hear me in my turn; and J) smitten with paralysis. Then came arush of crimson over his features, as 
am calm, you see, for this is an hour for which | have been long prepared. Hear though his heart had rejected the coward blood which had just fled to it, and 
me swear that, while I have life, this shall never be !” | flung it back as a damning witness to his burning brow. And still the lady 
‘There was rage as well as scom in the langhter by which the count replied.| wrought upon her tapestry with a steady hand beneath the broad light of the 
Beneath the roof of my father born,” pursued the countess ; and)'lamp; nor could a of passion be traced upon her calm, pale face. 
beneath his roof will [ die. I, at least, have never sullied it by one thought of|| Before the count retired to rest that night, he heard the voice of his sister 
dishonour. [I can look around me boldly, upon these portraits of our honoured} |desiring that a seat might be secured for her in the post-carriace whe! passed 
race, for the spirits of the dead will not blush over my degeneracy. Mistake me, through Nienburg durmg the follewing day, on its way to Vienna. She had 
not. My days shall end here where they began ; and no churl’s daughter shall juttered no idle threat, and Elric was not ignorant of the stringency of that an- 
sit with me at my ancestral hearth.” ithority which she was about to evoke. Should his inteided marriage once 
* Stephanie, Stephame, forbear !” exclaimed the count, writhing like one in| reach the ears of the emperor, Mina was lost for ever. Driven almost to frengy, 
physical agony. ‘ You know not the spirit that you brave. Hitherto I have} ithe young man raised in his powerful hand the heavy lamp witch still burnt 
been supine, for hitherto my existence has not been worth a struggle: to-day it||upon the table, and eagerly made the circuit of the room, pausing before each 
is otherwise ; I will submit no longer to a code of narrow-hearted bigotry. You! |pieture, as though he still hoped to find among those of his female ancestors a 
say truly. ‘There will ere long be a bridal in my father’s house, and purer or||prece dent for his own wild passion ; but he looked in vain. Upon all he traced the 
fairer bride never pledged her faith to one of his ancient race.” lelaborately-emblazoned shield and the pompous title. He had long known that 
« None fairer, perchance,” said the lady, with a withering gesture of contempt; lit was so; but at that moment he scrutinised them closely, as though he an- 
«but profane not the glorious blood that fills your veins, and that ought now toj|ticipated that a miracle would be wrought in his behalf. ‘This done, he once 
leap in hot reproach to your false heart, by slandering the blameless! Purer,||!nore replaced the lamp on its accustomed stand ; and after glaring for awhile 
said you? The breath of slander has already fastened upon the purity you)|into the flame, as if to brave the fire that burnt pale beside that which flashed 
seek to vaunt. Your miracle of virtue has long been the proverb of the chaste.”’||from beneath his own dark brows, he walked slowly to a cabinet which occu- 
The young man struck his brow heavily with his clenched hand, and sank into||pied an angle of the apartment. 
a chair. | It contained a slender collection of shells and minerals, the bequest of Father 
« Once more,” he gasped out, “T warn you to beware. You are awakening} Eberhard to his pupil on his departure from Nienburg; a few stuffed birds, 
ademon within me! Do you not see, weak woman, that you are yourself arm-||shot and preserved by the count himself; and, finally, a few chemical prepara- 
ing me with weapons against your pride? If slander has indeed rested upan| itions with which the good priest had tried sundry simple experiments as a prac- 
the young and innocent head of her whom you affect to despise, by whom did| itical illustration of his lessons. It was to this latter division of the cabinet 
that slander come *” ithat the young man directed his attention. He deliberately lighted a small ta- 
‘Herein we are at least agreed,” answered the countess, in the same cold)|per atthe lamp, and then drew from their concealment sundry phials, contain- 
and unimpassioned tone in which she had all along spoken; “had you, Herr||ing various coloured liquids. Of these he selected one two-thirds full of a 
Graf, never forgotten what was due to yourself and to your race, the fisher’s \white and limpid fluid, which he placed in his breas ; andt this done, he extin- 
daughter might have mated with one of her own class, and so have escaped ;||guished his taper, returned it to its niche, and, closing the cabinet, threw him- 
but you saw fit to drag her forth from the slough which was her natural patri-||self into a chair, pale, haggard, and panting. 
mony into the light, that scorn might point its finger at her and blight her as it He had not been seated many seconds when, at the sound of an approaching 


sed her by.” istep, he lifted his aching head from his arm, and endeavoured to assume an ap- 
« Could I but learn whose was that devilish finger—could I but know who first |perrance of composure. It was that of the venerable woman who had been the 
dared to breathe a whisper against her fair fame “4 favourite attendant of his mother, and who had, upon her marriage, followed 


her from her home, and ultimately become his nurse. A shuddering thrill 
ipassed through his veins, for he was awaiting her. She was accustomed each 
j|night, after his sister had retired, to prepare for both a draught of lemonade as 


“What vengeance would you wreak upon the culprit, Count von Konigstein ? 
Suppose I were to tell you that it was I, who to screen the honour of our house, 
to sereen your own, rebutted the ramour which was brought to me of your 
folly, and bade the gossips look closer ere they dared to couple your name with} (their night-beverage, and first leaving one with her young master, to carry the 
° |jother to the chamber of the countess. Her appearance was therefore nticipa- 


that of a beggar’s child? Suppose that others spoke upon that hint, do you)| 
deem that I am likely to tremble beneath your frown 1” ard an cng to receive the praise 
« Devil !” muttered the young man from between his clenched teeth ; « you||hich her beloved nurse ing never failed to lavish upon her skill ; but, for the 
ifirst time, El,ic objected to the flavour of the draught, and requested her to 


may have cause! Thus, then, grafine, you have dishonoured your sister,” he}| ~ 
said, after a pause. ibring him a lemon that he might augment its acidity. The discomfited old 


The lady threw back her head acornfully. jwoman obeyed, and, having deposited her salver upon the table, left the room. 
: |Elric started up, grasped a mass of his dishevelled hair in his hand with a vio- 
illence which threatened to-rend it from the roots, uttered one groan which 
|seemed to tear asunder all the fibres of his heart, and then glared about him, 
irapidly but searching, ere he drew the fatal phial from his breast, and slowly, 
igloatingly poured out the whole of the liquid into the porcelain cup which had 
. ibeen prepared forhis sister. As he did so, a slight acrid scent diffused itself 
Madman and fool!” exclaimed the exasperated countes ose | © 
fadm un ancl fool!” ex AUT ed the exasperated ec ites Ss, whose long-pent \lover the apartment, but almost instantly evaporated, and the death-draught re- 
up passions at length barst their hounds, and’ sweprdowr all before then: com-|l mained clear and limped as before 
plete this dis grace ful compact you dare! Retuwember, that alth ugh your) «To-morrow !” murmured the wretched young man, as he watched the re- 
solitary life might have enabled you to marry without the interference of the Em-l/ 


«* Do you still persist ?” she asked, as her heavy brow gathered imto a storm 

“ Now more than ever. Those who have done the wrong shall repair it, and 
that speedily. You have declared that you will die beneath the roof of your 
ancestors : be it so: buat that roof shal! !« shared by your brother's wife; and 
woe be to them who cause the first tear tliat she shall shed here!” 


tiring of the grey-haired attendant when she fimally left the room: and 
peror, had you chosea a wife suited to yeur birth and rank, one word from mel . 
then he cence more burned his face his hands, and fell into a atate of torpor 
will end your diseraceful dream : or should you stil! persist, you will exehange|) he » 
: pen : O-TNOrrow | 1e repeated, as he at leneth fuse, to seek his 
your birthplace for a prison. ‘This word shonld have been said ére now, bil that! snber M beloved: Mina: Ehave bourht vou ata fearful te 
I shrank frora exposing your degeneracy ; trust no longer, however, to iny for- 7 
bearance : the lonour of our race is in my hands, and | will save it at whatever’ 
cost. Either pledge yourself upon the spot to forego this degrading fancy, or| The Countess § 
lithe curteios of the widow, thal ber mrttress as usual, be awakened by 
Elric gasped for breath. He well knew the stern and unflinching nature ofii,), : 


e cheertul «unit she was nol neer consmous Of tts beams She lay 
lupon her bed, pale, placid, and unchanged, like one who had passed from the 


lealm slunsber of repose tothe deep sleep of dezth. One hand pillowed her 


his sister, he felt. that he was indeed im her power. The whole happiness of 
his future life hung upon that hour, but he scorned to give a pledge which he 


ad not the strength, nay more, which he had no longer even th tht, to keep.}i 
had DRY TROLS, hi he tonger even the to Keep.licheok, and the other stil! claxyped her rosary. Death had ton: her lovingty, 
there wes almost a stnile and tue Tara lines woreh the worid 
ware alike of what you say and of what youdo; for you are rapidly bursting ‘ 
jtraces ypon the countensien Bad dive beneath his wentle pressure 
bonds by which we are wuited. 


count stoed whoomay beside her awaiting 
“ You have yourself already done so,” was the bitter retort: « when you)isician who had heen swamonell. Fle trembl 


sought to make me share your aflection with a base-born hind’s daughter, you! by. the voice of wailing end the Syht of tears 


he arrival of the phy- 
violently, but he was surrounded 


: he had lost his only. sister, his 


released me from those ties, which I no longer recognise relatiwe. How, then, eould he have’ uainieved ! The physiciwus 
“ Are you seeking to drive me to extremity |” pieaure ; ne felt the small and rounded “wrists, Wat there avas no puis : jon; ae 
I am endeavouring to awaken you to a sense of duty and ol honeur.”’ white and be Tuten. fo the shouklar and d the incet. but 
* Stephanie, we must part! The same roof can no longer cover us. You)\the bleed Lad ceased to civéulate in the blue veins. ‘The iman of science. sHook 
have aroused an evil spirit within my breast which I never knew abided there yhtS bead, and extended his haud in suathy. to the amxious brother. The ca- 
Take your inheritance and depart.” ‘tastionic, he said,.was subjeet of reuret to himrathee than of surprise. The 


“Never! have “already told you that have sworn to live and dic under lyouny graline had long «effered from an affection of the heart. (little sooner 
this roof, and that while I have life yoit shall be saved from dishonour.. Youjlora little jater the blow must have fallen. {i wes a mere question of time. 


dare not put tne forth, and [will perform my vow.” |All human ail was useless. And so he departed from the house of mourning. 
Cirafine, 1 am the master here "Phe few individuals of Nienburg and its myaediate neighbourhood who were 
“It may be so, and yet I despise your-menace. We wil! talk no more onjjprivileged to intrudeat auch a moment, crowded to the mansion to offer their 
this hateful subject.” |eondulences to the young graf; and to talk uver the sudden and melancholy 
“On this or none. Ifyou re:main here, yor a the associate of myldeath of his sister; and meanwhile, Brie, to rest for an instant, in the 
wife.” Jjsame place, wandered through the desolate ajiriments, tearless and silent, 


“Never! And were niy eyes once profaned by der presence i: hin these sa-| oceasionally lifting the different articlés which had beloved to Stephanie im 


cred wails, she would have canse ta cvrse the hor it which she entere:! them.” ihis treabling hands, and looking intently ihe, as though he dreaded to 


Nature, the laws of your clase, and the ‘custom of youg rauk, lhe ceremonial of mterment is cormolieated end minute, and all persons of 
glaring a degr nor ami more forbéaring than Nature, enstom, and tue) high birth are expected to contorm to every perticular. Among the rites 
law. My deterutina!ion 1s irrevocable pwiteh precede burial is-ouc wiiell, trying as it cemnot fai] to prove to the prune 

It be that it is of slight importance,” the youny uoble, as he turned) expel actor, inust nevertheless, wrestly tend to tres tillise the minds of the sure 


upon kes eyes whosé pupils weredilated, and slightly uuged with blood, | |\vivors, Jt is necessary that we should desosibe this. 
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For four-and-twenty hours the corpse remains be: 
death has taken place, and while there all the affecting offices 


ath the 


and laid, in its winding-sheet, upon a bed in the inner opart 


stone building to which, in our descriptivn of the death-valley 


tains no other furniture than the bed itself and a bell-rope, the 
placed in the hand of the corpse. This cord is attached to « 


in the next room, and which is thence called the Chamber of 


(for the body must remain all night in this gloomy refuge), the 


so rare and so uuhoped for! 


dead beneath the roo! 


neighbourhood were secured to do honour to her obsequies 


stretched her upon the bed of gloom. 


every thing to each other.” 
At length the funeral train departed, for the sun was setting. 


fear? The dead are powerless over the living ; 


flash, which for a mioment seemed to destroy his power of vision 
nedly front his‘chair ; the thunder appeared to be wirsting over 
- > rr > 
lightning dane 

in the wide chimney ; and sudd 


ed his solitary lamp. At this instant che bell ranw. 


own thoughts have made a coward of m« 


brain. - 


must have ligist, or 1shall become saving maniac.” 


where thel| 


its 


final burial are performed. This time elapsed, it is carried to the 


have already made allusion. ‘This solitary erection comic's only 
that in which the body is deposited is called the Hall of Reourrec 


should it occur that the friends of an individual may have been de: 
mistaken Jetharoy for death, and that the petient should awake du 


ment which he may make necessarily rings the bell, and he optains instant help 
It is customary for the nearest relative to keep this dreary watch; and from aj/upon his brow, and the sound of the 
beautiful sentiment, which almost tend to reconcile the watcher to his ghostly! forward, retreated, again advanced, and, finally, by a nay 
task, he is fated to watch there alone, that it may be he who calls back the ebb-| the centre of the chamber. One shrill and piercing ery escap 
ing life, and that none may share in a joy so holy and so deep—a joy, moreover.) lamp fell from his hand. 


poor old nurse, who, with her grey hair streaming over her shoulders, and her 
dim eyes swollen with tears, kneit near the head of her mistress, and clasped} /that you were the murderer. 
her clay-cold hands. But it was the young count who was the centre of com-|/have subjected me to all the agonies of death, and have not merely condemned 
miseration. ‘The last four-and-twenty hours had done the work of years upon] |me to an after-life of suffering, but of suffering to us both, for I shall live on ane 
him ; a sullen, leaden tinge had spread over his skin, his voice was deep and||der the knowledge of the fate to which you destined me, and you beneath my 
hollow, and his trembling hands could searcely perform their offices 


wonder !”’ ejaculated those who looked upon him ; “for years they had been} 


in horror to their retreating footsteps, for he felt he was soon to be alone Alone! | 
with what! With the dead, stretched there by his own had—With his murder-|)¢U?* |! ra } 
ed sister! ‘This was his companionship within; and without graves, nothing! the bed, with a portion of her funeral-dress displaced. ‘The arm with which she 
but graves, sheeted corpses, and the yawning tomb which was awaiting his vic-|/had rang the fatal bell was that from which her medical attendant had striven 
tim. The sweat rolled in large drops down the forehead of the young man. He}|to procure blood during her insensibilitv, and which, in preparing her for the 
had watelved near the body of his mother in peace and prayer, for she had been||gtve, had been unbound. 
taken from him, and he was innocent then and full of hope ; but now—now ! ed, added to the power of the poison that still lurked in her veins, had opened 
He tottered to the window and looked out. The twilight was thickening, and||the wound, and ere the young count returned with the lamp she was indeed & 
He! corpse, with her white burial-gariients dabbled in blood. The scene told its 


the light came pale through the narrow leaded panes of the little casement 


glanced around the sepulchral chamber in which he was to pass the night. ‘There . 
was a small fire burning upon the open hearth at which he lighted his lamp, and|/dent. None knew, save he who watched beside her, that the fatal bell had 
a prayer-book lymg upon the table, on which he vainly endeavoured to concen-| Ng - 
trate his thoughts. At that moment he was beyond the reach of prayer ! The} , 
strong man was bowed, body and spirit, beneath the pressure of his crime !}/he was a raving lunatee, who might at any moment be lashed im.o frenzy by the 
Again and aain he asked himself, with a pertinacity that bordered on de lirium.|}mere ringing of a bell 
what it wes over which he watched ? And again and again the question w is} 
answered in his own heart. Over his sister, his only surviving relative, murder-| 
ed by his own hand. The murderer was watching beside his victim ! 
At intervals he strove against the horror by which he was oppressed 
deavoured to rally the pride of his sex and of his strength. What 
and yet, fiercer and sharper||its practicability for herself; and she set out for the City of the Desert, travel. 


like fiery demons across the floor, the howled ar 

eniy, as he stood there, aghast and .cons¢ 
stricken, a sharp blast penctiating through some aperture in the walle 


along a wire Has not the same blast put out my lamp ! All +s stil! again. My; 
an howr, could plainly observe horsemen mding to and fro, and the smoke 


“Light ! he moaned at last, as he rove painfully from the for. 


—- + - 
And then he strove to re-illumine the lamp ; but his shaking hand ill obeyed 


th malse of his frenzied will. And still, without the intermission of a second, 


! i vane ou Aticoneth he obtained a light, and staggering to the wall, he 
iixed hiceyes the frichtiul wire 
tret hes.”’ he mut! i, it strete hes, and there is 
no wind now; there is a loll. Some one taust be pulliae it from ihe other chame- 
ber, and so, it must be 
His beéame extinct : be yid not utter the namo of his sister. 
With a frantic gesture be eeized the lamp and turned towards the door which 
opened inte the death chan nid still the bell rang ov, without the cessation 
{ «an instant A short pa e varied the two ce! vid as he etagvered on- 
wards he wae compelled to clmg to the wall, tor his knees knocked together, 
and he could sx arcely suppert hime At jength he reached the wer door, 
nd desperately flang it open. A chill hke that woieh escape trom a vault fell 
the bell pu cad tum etill He moved a paee 


ghty eflort sprang into 


¢ him, and the 


« You are then here 7” murmured a low and feeble voice. “ You, Elric von 


The long day, and the still longer night in which the Countess Stephanie lay||Kenigstem, the renegade from honour, the sororieide, the would-be murderer ! 


she had so reverenced throughout her life, passed over ;| Yours is the affection which watches over my last hours on earth‘ ‘The same 
and al} the pompous accessories which could be commanded in so obscure a hand which mixed the deadly draught is ready to luy me in the grave 1” 
The mournful|| As the words fell upon his ear, a vivid flash fill d the room, and the count 
train moved slowly onward to the cemetery, where a grave had already Deen pre {saw his sster sitting upright wrapped in her death-clothes, A deep groan es- 
aa for her beside her mother; and, passing near the spot where +) was) eaped him. 

n 


ally to rest, entered the Hall of Resurrection, and gently and carer ily!) “ Phat draught was scarcely swallowed,” pursued the voice, “ ere I detected 


The wildest of the mourners was the''that it had been tampered with ; but it was then too late to save myself, and, 


for the honour of our name, I shrank from denouncing you, though I felt at once 
But vou were coward as well as sororicide. You 


« Nol irrevocable curse.” 


1| ‘The last few sentences were uttered feebly and gaspingly, as though the 
| 'strengti of the speaker were spent, and then a heavy fall upon the bed betrayed 


Elric listened!|to the horror-stricken Elric that some fresh catastrophe had occurred. 


With the energy of despair he rushed from the room, and hastened to pro- 
ure alight. A frightful spectacle met him on his return. Stephanie lay across 


The violent exertion to which it had been subject- 


own tale on the morrow. She had partially awakened, and the result was evi- 


The curse worked. Madness seized upon the wretched Elric, and for vears 


TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 
Narrated by her Physician.—{ Second Notice. } 
The success of the author's expedition to Palmyra eouvineed Lady Hester of 


came the memory that his crime had been gratuitous, for had he not been told!'ling like an Eastern prince  —* Seldon was witnessed a caravan of a few in- 
that the death which he had given must ere longhave come’? “ A little soone r, jdividuals on amore magnificent scale. ‘l'wenty-two camels were to bear the 
or a little later,’ had said the man of science. Oh, had he only waited, prow) | teats, luggage, firewood, rn flour, tobaceo, coffee, sugar, soap, sancepans, spare 
ed, temporised ; but all was now too late! She lay there cold, pale, stark |/horse-shoes, and other provrsions; eit ucred water, and »me corn for the 
within a few paces of him, and tears of blood could not recall the dead ! horses. We were to be oseorted by { Bedoums, headed by a prince’s 
It was the close of autumn, and as the sun sect masses of lurid and saly-hur-} son our own cuvaleade a nied tvonty-five horsenren.”—Here is an 
eous clouds gathered upon the western horizen, but save an occasion! {example of the anthor’s lie rele the résourees of lis own 
wind which inmoaned through the fancreal trees, all remained stil!, ney for te teint with bis netermuls the spteutation figure of a he- 
ringing silence which may be heard ; and the moon, as yet untouche reine 
rising vapor gleamed on the narrow windew of the cell, and But, bi les vis! 4 ly hroke j nated temples, 
floor the quitering shadows of the trees bevide it. But at length ca Hee te tah had motives poculi lerself, and 
the moon was vered im clouds, and a sweeping wind rushed the t actuate tra genoral Cheese columis and t les 
e. grass upon the graves, aml swayed to and fro the call branches of + t cutest part of their mavuificence to one of her own sex, whose ta 
cypresses ; next came the sound of falling rain —larye, be i vhase fate, remotely okin to her own, no doubt [nove her sym 
pl wshed upon the foltere, and then fel] wrt! reve? tO. prompt Her fo visit the spet which a celebrated wowan had 
and thirsty earth. Grad ‘ ai roverned She sought the remains of Zenobia’s ercatness, as well as the re 
beganto ge wi hoarsely in the distabee, tt heat angr f P 
and dropped ia a shower fromalié caves of 1 tngidents of the jouraey were pecturesque enough. As an mstance— 
more freciy. This element@fwarfare was mure cong “Po hewuile the way, the Bedouin horsemen performed sham fights, ‘Throw- 
than the fearful silence by which it had been preceded. line off the koffivas. which euvered their heads, they let their long hair fly in the 
Mina ; but as though her pure and janocent mare cout ltwhad, which gave them avery wild appearance; then, resting their lances, and 
jects around hum, he found it inpossibic to portue étting up a war-whoop, Uicy woold select an opponent and Tide furiously at 
Once more he bent over the book before hin, bot as ite bie “him. He would avoid the attack, get the upper hend bv @ short turn, and then 
light filled the narrow chamber, and throngh tlhe sheeted-g) ive become the assailant: and thi ve to be generally the way in which Arabs 


fight. When they had tired themselves, two bards, who were of the party, ree 


lerted picces ef poctr which, though pot understogd by us, « vidently had a 
wrreat Liam the Bevo 
vi the entrance vient Tadmor itself 


yy myself out of Paimyra to meet Lady Hes- 


Pter. i teaverfod the Valley of the Tombs, aud, at the extremity, I ascended 


“ The Beli shouted the young count, like TAK Andpte sunnnit of a singll anountain on the south side of the valley, overlooking 
then, gainiag strength from his of horror, he laughed iid]y as he some miles io length, theough which runs the agveduct of Abu el Fe- 
spoken. “foolthat ium! fs not sich a wind as this enoieh to the sway day was Sot and five. surprised, on easting my eyes im the 
very edifite from its foundationt And am scared because it has direction in which Lady Hester was vo come, to see an-appearance of a great 


lqrid of dust. Jt was at. first too far to distinguish objects, but, after waiting 


Ashe uttered these words, another and a brighter dash shot throngh the case. jof ‘firearms, of which sometimes I could henr the report. | knew not what to 
ment and ran along the wire, and vain the bell. rang out ; bat his eye had been! !imagine ; but my mind mivges , and TI thought that Lady Hester and her 
; 


upon it, and he could no longer cheat himself into the belief that he had ‘party were attacked eneiny. Ax they approached nearer, I could distin- 
oured to create. The fiery vapour had disappeared, but still louder and louder) igeis sore plaioty [he same skirrushing but the igh could de sory pretty 
rang the bell, as though pulled by a haad of agony. clenrty that thry advanced stead! . | thas fio dead er wounded were left by 

Elric sank helpless to his knees. At every successive flash he stw the the way. V4 iad into the.plaut.to meet then, and my apprehensions did 
lent motion of the bell which hung above luca, and as the darkuess again gather- net cubside until youled them; the anderstood the reason of the skirmish- 
ed about the cell, he still heard the muddening peal, which seemed to split his:igg ant of ‘all the fa that had taken pleee at Palmyrain the mogning The 


tante had rescivetion Lady Heater ih the best they 
and had gone out tea body tetnedt her. - Phere might Le altogether nity 


foot, who, naked down the waist, Without shoes or stockings, aad 


i 

¥ 
4 
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covered with a sort of antique petticoat, ran by the side of as many horse n 
galloping in al! directions, with rude kettle-drums bean and col nics flyin 
The tanned skin of the men on foot formed « cusious contrast with the cowry 
shells, or blackainoor’s teeth, studded on the two belts which crossed thei shoul- 
ders, and to which were suspended their powder flasks and eartouch boxe 
These Palmyrenes carry matchlocks, slung across their backs, and are very skil- 
ful in the use of them. They are huntsmen by profession, and they are often 
engaged in petty warfare with the Bedouins, for the protection of their caravans. 
For the amusement of Lady Hester and Mr. B., they displayed before them a 
mock attack and defence of a caravan. Hach party, anxious to distinguish it- 
self in the eyes of the English lady, fought with a pretended fury that once or 
twice might aliaost have been thought real. ‘The men on foot exhibited on the 
person of a horseman the mode of stripping for plunder, and no valet de chambre 
could wndress his master more ¢ ditiously.” 

Yhe inhabitants of the Desert have the eye and imagination of artists, ac- 
cording to our next extract 

“On entering the Valley of the Tombs, Lady Hester's attention was absorbed 
in viewing the wonders around her, and the combatants desisted. But another 
sight, prepared by the Palmyrenes, here awaited her. In order to increase the 
effect which ruins cause on those who enter them for the first time, the guides 
led us up throug! the long colonnade, which extends four thousand feet in length 
from north west to south-east, in a line with the gate of the temple. ‘This co- 
lonnade is terminated by a tr'umphal arch. The shaft of each pillar, to the right 
and left, at about the height of six feet from the ground, has a projecting pe- 
destal, called in architecture a console, under several of which is a Greek or 
Palmyrene inscription; and upon each there once stood a statue, of which at 

resent no vestige remains excepting the marks of the cramp-iron for the feet 

Vi\at was our surprise to see, as we rode up the avenue, and just as the trium- 
gha! arch came in sight, that several beautiful girls (selected, as we afterwards 
arc from the age of twelve to sixteen) had been placed on these very pe- 
destals, in the most graceful postures, and with garlands im their hands ; their 
elegant shapes being but slightly concealed by a single loose robe, girded at the 
waist with a zone, and a white crape veil covering their heads. On each side| 
of the arch other girls, no less lovely, stood by threes, whilst a row of six were 
ranged across the gate of the arch, with thyrsi in their hands. Whilst Lady 

Hester advanced, these living statues remained immovable in their pedestals ; 

but when she had passed they leaped on the ground, and jomed in a dance by 

her side. On reaching the triumphal arch, the whole in groups, together with 
men_and girls intermixed, danced around her.” 

Her ladyship afterwards visited Balbec : and her mode of travelling furnishes 
an example of the sort of peevish appeals which she was constantly addressing 
to—or rather directing at—parties of various kinds at home —but few of which, 
though she seems to have lived in the faith that all eyes were upon her, appear 
to have reached their addresses :-— 

«The extraordinary resolution of performing a long and difficult journey on 
asses was not a mere fancy in Lady Hester; it arose from a deep feeling of in-) 
dignation at the neglected state in which she found herself left by her friends 
and her relations, more especially by the then Marquis of B——_——; and she 
thought, by assuming the mode of travelling common only to the poorest pil- 
grims who traverse Syria on their way to Jerusalem, to direct the attention of 
the consuls and merchants of the towns through which she passed to her de- 
serted condition, imagining, no doubt, that a report of it would reach England, 
and call down aninmeadvercsions on those from whom she had a right to claim sup- 
nert and attention to her comforts.” 

"At Balbee, Lady Hester's physician inscribed on the walls of the inner tem 
le the following trimmphant illustration of his own and his lady's several 
fuse 

How many names, else never to be known, 
Live for a while, inscribed upon this stone ! 

But, Hester, thine oblivion shall not fear :— 

Fame will transmit it, though not written here. 


— which, but for these volumes, might have been lost for ever to posterity ; for 
he had orders to efflace them immediately. Lady Hester did not choose to he 
illustrated by any of her suite-—considering herself quite equal to the achieve- 
ment for herself. Here follows some of her schemes for the purpose :—- 


jan ambassader’s to his eosts. Of course, she was, as usual, highly indignant 
no aitention wes paid to her apphieation: but for fourteen days did she 


search the bowels of the earth for hidden treasure, with hundreds of workmen, 
lin thy neighbourhood of Ascalon; taking, it will be readily believed, by all this 


;|jamouat of motion, nothing,—nothing, at least, in the shape of golden treasures, 


!! for she came upon relics of ancient art; which, asif to complete the measure 
of her eccentricities, she ordered, in spite of earnest remonstrance, to be broken 
jup, and cast into the sea. Indeed, it may be doubted if the whole affair was 
j/more than one of her ladyship’s abundant devices for attracting notice to herself 
jjand her movements—earrying her name at once to Constantinople in connexion 
with cupidity, and to London with curiosity, while gathering a crowd of won- 
derers and gazers on her own immediate route. The “ Physician,” however, 
jis of opinion, that the matter belongs to a subjeet— 

i—‘* always treated much too lightly by travellers. ‘Chere is every reason to 
jsuppose that hidden treasures in plate, coms, or jewels, are frequently found 
junder old buildings, in gardens, and in the open country. But, whether they 
jare or are not, this is certain, that no Kuropean traveller in Turkey is seen wan- 
dering among ancient ruins, without being suspected by the natives to be in 
lsearch of such deposits ; for it is imagined that he bears with him private marks 
jor indications written at the time of concealment, and which have been since 
handed down from generation to generation as family papers, until a fit moment 
ipresented itself for going in search of them.” 

| And he gives, afterwards, an example of the trath of such belief, as exhibited 
jin the case of Signor Brunoni, a doctor at Cyprus :— 

| On coming to Larnaka he continued to exercise his profession, and, at the 
same time, turned merchant. But his neighbours were surprised to see that, on 
a sudden, he threw a capital into his business, supérior to that of the oldest and 
jwealthiest merchants. Shortly afterwards he sent his eldest son, a lad, to Italy, 
junder pretence of giving hum a good education; but reports soon reached the 
island that the son had purchased, in his father’s name, a large estate for some 
jthousands of pounds. Many were the surmises and conjectures how he had 
jamassed so much wealth, when at last a trifling circumstance led to the disco- 
jvery. Signor Brunoni offered for sale to a friend a large silver lamp, saying it 
had been the property of the pope, but was sold during his holiness’s troubles, 
and had, from hand to hand, come into the possession of his son, who, thinking 
lit would suit some devout person of Cyprus, had sent it to him. Some one, to 
iwhom it was shown, on examining the lamp, discovered on the back of it the 
inane of Seneca, and recollected that 2 wealthy Venetian family of that name 
jonce flourished in Cyprus. He talked of the coincidence, until it was asked 
lwhether Signor Brunoni might not have found a hidden treasure ; and then it 
lwas that, by degrees, the followmg account came to light. It appeared that, 
jadjoining to his own residence at Leucosia, lived a poor single woman, in a 
ismall house, but which was her own property. ‘This woman hired herself to 
|Signor Brunoni as a servant, and, after living with him some years, she, im a 
jmoment of confidence, showed him some papers she had in a chest, which she 
lhad inherited from her father with the house. One of these was an indication 
ito a treasure buried under the house. Brunoni pretended to take thei to look 
over them, copied them, and secretly resolved to make the search. He first 
purchased the house for a trifle, then jomed it to his own as a surgery, and suc- 
iceeded, to his great joy, in finding what he was in search of.” 

| In speaking of the character of the Bedouins, our author gives a pleasing ex- 
ample of the chivalry of the Desert :-— 

| ‘The character of the Bedoums is not destitute of traits of great magnani- 
jmity. A certam Ali, in a dispute, killed Ershyd, an ancestor of Maliannah’s. 
|Ershyd’s son, Fadl, was bound to revenge his death, and he steadily sought for 
an opportunity. ‘The murderer, knowing how certainly his hour would come by 
\Fadl’s hand, unless he could for ever shun him, absented himself in a distant 
tribe for many years. ‘Tired, at length, of banishment, he deemed life not worth 
preserving on such terms, and resolved to present hinself before his foe, and 
jsee if he could not prevail on his generosity so far as to obtain his forgiveness. 
lOne night, Fad! was in the division of his tent set apart for the women, when he 
jheard a footstep and aman cough. + Up, fellow!’ he cried out to one of his 
jslaves ; ‘there is a guest in the tent; make some coffee.” He rose himself, 
jwent to him, and in the accustomed friendly terms of the Arabs welcomed him. 
\It was very dark. ‘The slave raked the ashes, and threw on some roote to make 


ablaze. Fadl looked at his guest, and stared, hke one thunderstruck ; for he 
knew Ali. said he. ‘It is even so,’ replied the stranger, and your 
sword is hanging over me.’ Fadl was, for a moment, like one convulsed: but 
iby deurees he calmed his emotions, and, when he found hunself master of his 
expressions, he saul, * Make yourself easy ; you are no longer my father’s mur- 


“One doy, (lanuary 12) Lody Hester spoke to me of a plan, which she had} 
bee: rome over am ter of forming an association of literary uien nd] 
artist hon site proposed inviting fren Europe, for the purpose of prose: uting| 
discos cries im every | lof knowledge, and of journeying over different parts 
of the Ottensan empirs in fact, she aimed at creating another Institute, like 
that which Buonapate led with him to Egypt, and of which she was to be the} 
heal. ¢ nevent ech an undertaking would be for an tedividual, unless of| 
great .we lth wat be allowed that a soriety so made up ean alone combine} 


all the reouiites for thoroughly Investivating the arts, scienres, .fatisties, geo 
graphy. d antiquities om a nuperfe etly known, lke Syria l’or a time 


er mud was entuwely engrossed im this new scheme ; and she even drew up 


derer, but my guest ;’ and he forgave hm. FF adl’s friends assembled round him ; 
they said to him, *Can you admit your father’s murderer into your tent? Kill 
thi, and revenge -your wrongs.’ But Fadl replied, * Shall I kill the man who 
yudges so nobly of me! He ealled his seeretary, and bade him write an en- 
loagemont to pay every year to Aland his descendants 50 plasters, which con- 


jtuied to be done until the time that Ab-cl-Rasak related the story.” 


| Jn contradiction of Lady Hester Stanhope’s boasted humanity, an ¢ xample or 


memorials to be presented to diflerent persous whom she wished fo entist and jiwo tay siffice. ‘The quality was certainly practised by her melo-dramatically 
engage in the underteking .\\ onderful was the facility with which she wouldilion several ocensions; but the familiar and domestic barbarisms of Oriental life 
square every word to the dilierent tempers and site 3 of different persons,iimet with uo diffieulty from its opposition. ‘The vietim of the following-narra- 
anticipate their different objections, and (which was so immaterial part.) show itive had obtamed a present ef money from Lady Hester, on false pretences :— 
how coritributions were to i« eyed on the rich; fort she proposed to do it byfi «+ No sooner was he arrived at Mar Buas than Had) Ah and Sulyman seized 
subscription. ‘Lhe experijvents, likewise, which she intended to proseeute enlihim, and bound him hand aud foot, Had) Ali reproached hive with his lies, and 
the plague, and on the bue« of venomous annals, means of the bezoar and lhe was locked up im the woodhouse nntil the PP. Santeg The next day Lady Hes- 


serpent stones, were pow a favourite hobby with her; and she particularly 
charged me to write about them to certain persons only, lest some one should 
get hints enoweh to anticipale her discoveries, aud thus rob her of a part of het 
renown !” 

Another of her ladyehip’s plans in the saiwe intention was yet more singular; 
and the undertaking itself, and the whole of the details by which it was pursued, 
may be offered as very expressive comments on that remarkable soundness of 
judgment claimed for her by the author, and to which he thinks it richt to sub- 
mit the reputations of all other men. / Lady Hester had imbibed a notion—frow 
some document which fel! into her hauds—that she possessed a clue to hidden 
treasure of vast amount ; and, at first, would seem to have had an iden of ap 
propriating it for herself. Iec apprehension, however, ot the jealousy of the 
natives and their governors induced her to apply direct to the Porte for perimis- 
sion to excavate ; and, as she knew this would not be granted on her own ac- 
count, she offered to dig for the enrichment of the Sultan (three mullions oi 
Pieces of gold, we believe, was the sum she expected to present lo lim), and 
for the glory of England as reflected from her own! Ou the strength of this 
latter fanciful notion, she demanded that the English Government should pay 
the whole expenses of her rather costly eccentricities—not eyen putting the de- 
gnand as a matter of favour, but one of right—which, she said, was as sound as 


lter eainc down from Meshmushy :. aod,on alighting at the door, she saw Hassan 
itied! to a tree, with Sulyman kee ping wateh over him. She desived tladj Ali to 
lhastinedo him,ind then went in; but she little thoaght to what lengths these 
Imen would go: for throwing the peor wreteh on the ground on his back, with 


is bands tied as they were, one held wp his feet whilet the other beat him most 


iunmerc filly on the soles; and when, at length, Sulyman'’s strength failed him 
from jssiou, Hady Ali seized a broom bat which lay near at had, and*etruck 
the heipless man aeross the fege and thighs ma manner that | thought would 
jaave broken trem. I had cried ‘enough!’ several tines; but at last, seeing 
ithat they heeded me. not, I forcibly held their hands, and with difficulty drew 
ithem off, pale, breathless, and trembling. Oh! how vile a be ing seemed to me 
‘then an infuriate and passionate man! ‘lhey would have renewed the beating, 
lhad net 1 compelled them te desist. Hassan was left bound to the tree, and 
jaticrwards thrown into the woodhouse for the night. On the following morning 
jad} Ali departed for Acre ; driving Hassan, lame and bruised, before him. He 
was /urnished with the following letter from Lady Hester to Malem Haym. «A 
jcortain impostor, called Hassan, came to me at Meshmushy in the name of the 
pasha and yourselt, pretending that the pasha had been blessed witha son. 


you the rest.’”’ 


Had; Ali knew hin, went in search of him, and put him in prison. He will tel}. 


j 
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The following communication, made by Dr. Wolff to the author—and which, /sense of sine!! particularly acute It is always sdvisable to get to leewards of 
the latter himself offers, “as affording a strong iNustration of Lady Hester St po tbe directly you hear roach them even on the stillest 
hope’s character”—to our view, exhibits at once presumption, msolence and jetys, you will reali imi g the gossamer gra und pping 
cruelty as its qualities ; from their I al as, OF neces ol ascertal ing there be any 


“In the year 1823 I travelled with Captain the Honeurable John Caradoc, jmevement in tir Phey vary exces r aly an ee 2 . from the beast which 
now Lord Howden, from Jerusalem to Sayda; from which latter place, as bein aa Fan from wny Harm, to the one which will resolute ly ads Mice on the fire of 
near to Lady Hester’s residence, I forwarded to Miss Williains a letter from | whole party. Bot they are very in ch 0 i commonly timid han courageous : 
her sister, Mrs. David, which had been entrusted to me by that lady, aid to jo! course, when wounded, macy of them become savage, and as troublesome 


which I added a note from myself, saying that 1 should be happy to forward her as they can make themselves, though 1 is remarked that they are mconceivably 
answer to her sister, at Malta. Que hour after, a letter arrived from Lady Hee- stupid in dealing with unfortunate gentlemen, - 1, vo far a ty Ce ylo oy 
d ‘ it is certain that (thouch a > taump of the foot wor e deat at 
ter herself, the contents of whith were as follows :— e in h thou me of ee ) at 
‘ ‘7, D thiree-fourth hose Who muito the chutehe ol au clephan escape with a 
‘ o Dr. ay. - maulmy. The k gentlemen sportsmen killed by elephants 1 this island were 
am astonished that an apostate should dare to thrust himself into notes Ee! 


Mr. Wallett and (ongo wtervailo) Major Haddick, while Messrs. M'Kenzie 

in my family. Had you been a learned Jew, you never woulc , Tet Dennke Gouna Gal Maior Rogers have! severely wounded 

a religion, rich in itself although defective, to embrace the shadow of one Light ys lu and te: Ro; ers ha ees Jed 
2 im, luckily escapin ih more or le damave 1 course, ores 

faster than sound: therefore the Supreme Being could never have al- 


ge iber of men ar ived from accidents by then beoth Klephants are 
lowed his creatures to be left in utter darkness, until paid and speculating wan-)|""" 


: rally bolder on open tha cover, but, rf bold, far more dangerou 
. and he looks no yreat compared to theimel Sometimes, in open 
Dr. Wolff immediately returned the following lero md, the ¥ 4ppeai tc hit -itute as yuu re Cyuthilil ana the m turn when 
“. To the Lady Tlestes Stanhope. are within twe . ty paces ; but very of if yor ive not followed. by a posse 
seg Saida, Jame, 1823. jithat frightens them, they stand or huddle tovether, aml when you are very close 

Madam,—t! have just received a letter which bears your Ladyship’s signa-|| two of thenseome on to meet vou. Ineover they eo 
ture; but I doubt its being genuine, as I never wrote to your Ladyship, nor did) wb hover 
I mention your name in my letter to Miss Williams. With regard to my views come ap 
and pursuits, they give me perfect tranquillity and happiness, and they must be legs ok dr Gili bon by creeping un another 
quite immaterial to your Ladyship. | |their small eyes peering down to mak oul ; but before your gun is up to 


Your humble servant, Joszeu Wore. liyour shoulder they will be off, with a crash that seems to be levelling every thing 


« Dr. Wolff informed me,” adds the author, “ in furnishing me with these par-!/around you. There are, however, exceptions to these rules ; and they furnish 
ticulars, which I had begged for insertion, in my travels, that the bearer of this)/most of the critical predicaments in which elephant-shots have been placed, as 
letter was bastinadoed by Lady Hester, and kicked down stairs ; and that the!|may be readily conceived when it is remembered how close you must be to fire, 
poor fellow returned to Sayda lane, and told him that < the daughter of the King) /and that the jangle which hems you, and with its thorns hooks you, in all round, 
of England had beaten him.’” And the following is the author's comment on||is trampled down like stubble by the elephant that rushes on you. It is, in truth 
the transaction : lla very uncertain sport as regards danger ; but in open ground, if all fails, you 

“ At the time the correspondence took place, Miss Williams may be supposed |!ave free and fair use of your legs, and a man in elephant-shooting may calcu- 
to have grown disgusted with an Eastern life, and to have wished to return to}|late on having sometimes to run, for reasons quite as satisfactory to his emour 
her sister. ‘This feeling Lady Hester was probably fully aware of ; and to have propre as Bardolph’s at Gad’s or Claverhouse’s at Loudon Hill. The most favour- 
admitted Dr. Wolff, who had seen that sister, as a visitor at her house, was to) |able ground for shooting is very open jungle, where you can approach without 
open a means of communication which might have led to Miss Williams's return.| being heard or seen, and make way through it in the event of a retreat. Opinions 

ith her customary energetic tactics, Lady Hester therefore put an end to all) differ widely as to the pace of the elephant ; but I find all men who have been 
such contingencies.” llebased unanimously agree that they run fast, and that he does cleverly who gets 

The next is an extract from one of those foolish and pretending letters of her||away from them 
ladyship, which have earned for her the character of political wisdom, and the}) ‘The practice in Ceylon is to fire invariably at the head, the favourite shots 
right to lecture statesmen with her « physician’ :— lbeing above the trunk, at the temples, the hollow over the eye, and the hollow 

« As soon as Mr. Buckingham was gone, Lady Hester, who had deeply re- at the back of the ear ; inall cases bearmg in mind the size and position of the 
flected on the then recent events which had anew eonvulsed Europe, gave vent 'prain, and levelling so as to go directly to it through these weaker parts of the 
to her indignation in a letter which is couched in such energetic language as to |skull. In the opinion of the first shot in Ceylon, fifteen paces is decidedly the 
be worthy of standing as a record of her opimions on men, whom, perhaps, she best distance to fire. It gives time for a second shot ; whereas. when you let 


had a better opportunity of knowing than most persons of her times. ijn elephant come quite close, if the first shot does net drop him, and he rashes 
«\« Lady Hester Stanhope to the Marquis (afterwards. Duke) of Buckingham. |, the second will be a very hurried and most likely ineflectual,one, and if not 
y Mount Lebanon April 22,1816. |jeflective, the retreat will commence with the disadvantage of avery short start, 


« «My dear Cousin, for years, in writing to you, I have been silent on poli-)|ft is, however, certain that, what with the closeness of cover and the desire in 
tics: but as it is probable that this letter will reach you, I avail myself of this op- jopen ground of at ten paces, 
portunity to give you my real opinions. You cannot doubt that a woman of jand ly don't like to ree ts 
my character, and (I presume to say) of my understanding, must have held little efore hrec mat goes to the 
contempt and aversion all the statesmen of the present day, whose unbounded | aw drope an elephant off the gun ; but a is more common t nan to see 
ignorance and duplicity have brought rain on France, have spread their own |them take a dozen shots and ge os Ng they have been known to take many 
shame through all Europe, and have exposed themselves mot only to the ridi-//!"0re, and afterward: fairly to defeat the party opposed to them. There is a 
cule but to the curses of present and future generations. One great mind, one)| ide diffe rence of hard ne hime ange a shot. I ~ the temple the 
single enlightened statesman, whose virtues had equalled his talents. was ‘ ; aut in Ceylon says t is shot, 
that was wanting to effect, at this unexampled period, the welfare of all Murope, ~e doubt, but I have seen it very often fail johimd the ear, they say, is dead 
by taking advantage of events the most extraordinary that have ever occurred |'Y 5 but I never fired it or saw it fired, that I remember. If the ball go critically 
in any era. That moment is gone by : an age of terror and perfidy has succeed | {trac te its mark, all shots are certam ; but the bones on either side of the honey- 
ed. Horrible events will take place, and those who find themselves farthest} |Com> passages to the brain are so thick that there is im allan uncertainty, which 
from the scenes which will be acted may consider themselves the most fortu-|/keeps @ man on the gui rive till he sees his elephant down, and even that does 


nate.’ ” insure results. Eleph after being left for dead, and their tails cut off, 

In January, 1817, the Physician left his Mistress :—and, so far as we are'| ire often seen up again, and, like ** the Old Original ¢ cach and Horses new re- 
concerned, we sincerely trust that the price of this book is the last instalment) the Harrow Re pers 
of his wages.—We have refrained, as we have proceeded, from offering any of | he are not m ny eph hots 10 ny ish in 
those passages which exhibit him im his more servile attitude ; or any exam- ah Tae mat 
ples of the manner in which the author's actual material has been extended by)| rel a as perfectly gunne 
the manufacturing process. An ordinary instance may be pointed to, by sta- ©'©!''" it-shooting with three doubles, carrying balls fourteen or sixteen to the 


ting that, at Ascalon, Lady Hester's operations in the search after buried treas jjpound, ne, should go 
ure are suspended for the reader, because the writer feels it necessary first to 3 or a-ha pow et, and thr cape 
give his public a History of the Town. Now, as the facts of that history ra three caps four varrels when before 
not matters within his own knowledge in his character of a traveller, and as we think them ; 
had previously learnt them at school, we are unable to see the necessity ; and jenew we es ye and Reats you, and at tunes you find yourself before an 
hold this instance, and others of the same kind, as an illegitimate use of the] epoent wi = arce po nae enough to aft ¢ xem. | remember once coming hur 

Hiriedly on an elephant with but a single bush between us, and firing a shot from 


Gazetteer. 
iiny heavy Nock, which, instead of the temple, strack the ear of the animal, 
lwhen she turned slap 1 pon me, and I fiterally was not able to get the infernal 


ELEPHANT-SHOOTING IN CEYLON. I pattera: »up to my shoulder a second time beiore she almost had hold of it. 
From “ Fraser’s Magazine.” lil fired as | was raising it, and of course did her no harm. Thad tobolt. In 
Sir,—aAs it may not be altogether uninteresting to “ gentlemen of England, iten seconds I was down—her trunk twiddling about my legs, and, but for a friend 
who live at home at ease,” to read a little of the tield-sports of the land we live|iwho came up at the moment and floored her as she was on her knees paying ev- 
in, [ am mstructed to acquaint you that here in Ceylon, we flatter ourselves that,{ery possible attention to me, I should most probably have been exper ded. I 
amongst many other good things, we are ndulged with the very best elephant-[/have sce found myself more than half dead after a pursuit, in whe: | had car 
shooting in the world ; and that we hold it meet, with your good leave (since!jried a heary gun ; aud as light ones do their work, I keaow no advantage the 
none of our better qualified predecessors have done so), to place on record atl hi avier have, unless it be they may possibly stun or stupify, or, perhaps, now 
few observations upou the sport, illustrating the general remarks we make by al }and ther kill a very big elephant, when the light ones would not. But this isa 
diary of one of the very best of our excursions. : i bare and rare possibility ; while the mconvenience of carrying the heavies is in- 
Excepting for some miles inland from the line of coast between Chilaw and jeoatestible and never ceasing. Alihough a single elephant will often take all 
Tangalle, and in the immediate neighbourhoed of very thickiy uhabited locali- jyou can give him, the battery [ recommend is chiefly desirable m dealing with 
ties, elephants are to be met with ia every part of Ceylon. Not always, cer|e herd, both as regards the number you may kill, and the chance of fresh ele- 
tainly, in the same numbers at the same places, but you will never go far with-|/phants coming on you after you have discharged three or four barrels, _espe- 
out heariag of them ; and there are extensive tracts of coantry in which they /|jeially if these litter are usually il! disposed and resolute. The two ste idy fel- 
abound at almost allseasons. ‘I’hey are inet with singly, more commonly ni jlows who carry your spare guns, must be instructed to keep very close, and by 
herds of from three to twelve ox twenty, and soinetimes im more unmerons'ino means 'o allow their zeal tv bring th: msgelves into action 
herds, which are spoken of as amounting even to hundreds ; and they are found:| By taking a good map of Ceylon—(1 can faucy you paraphrasing Mr. Pot- 
indifferently on all descriptions of ground—on the hills and plains—in the open {tingen’s exclamation of “Ten brave men! but where are they to be found ?”) 
country, and equally in forest or in bush jungle. —well, then, by taking. the best you cin get, and drawing a lin from Pangre- 
The average height of the full-grown Ceylon elephant is upwards of eight'|gam, or Pintenne, at the bend of the Mahavilla Ganga (where it changes its 


feet. ‘Pheir sight 1s very defective, but their hearmg seems good, and thein feast and west course to north aud south), duect eastward to the coast, you will 


a 
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ass over the nd on which ov ¥ met it art of winet ts catied 
“eddah rate, vr Veddah’: of the pro if Well 
few small villages where pon the cultivated parte of Dihtennes Oovs 
and Wellassy, bus with the itis unit abitid, save by the Veddahs 
who hun! over if To m however, fur th wat of society elk 


phants arc almost alwaya umerous there, deer munmer ble, and hows, bull 
loes, bears, chetas, partri al nd st ib very ¢ thundance 

For an extent of, pe rh ips square i les, this couatry is neither more or Jess! 
in appearance than what ts callt—_« the Park,” ‘or more properly “ Rogers 
Park,” from the wnrivalled sportsman who first discovered its capabilities 
Jt coutaius manv isolated hills of rock and forredl but the lower 


sists of long undulations perfectly open, oF dotic d with singie tree: 


asonalsit 


ground con- 
na clumps 
with strips of forest ¢chieily im the hollows were the waters run) whieh her 
and there soread over the nerghboring srovund to soiae extent. In tact, 
part of it resenitbles the Sherwood j 
which there are nuuny open plades and some paths, bul such as seem only form- 
ed by the numerous herds of cattle which vraze in tue focest, or by the ani 
mals of chaise and the hunters that make prey of them while the more open 
parts recalled to our mind the descriptions we had read of the American prai 
ries. In much of thie forest there is no undergrowth, im other parts a 
The Patupalar river, tnd spe or two of its i edcers, juterseet Lue co mitry rathe r 
inconveniently ; so much so, indeed, that a genileman who preceded us pro 
phesied that our part on this occasion would amount to litle trore than taking 
olf our clothes to cross one river, md putting the non to vo decently to the 
next. About two anda halfniiles from the last spot, eatled Dim 
bledenny, is the bungalow—prettily sitmated, with a fine lawn bordered by 
noble trees in its front-—-where our head Martel ‘were be ©: tablished. ‘Two 
very pre 


deal 


ous and stiri eke, of about 300 feet m heieht, 
Pillars,” rise behind the il und serve as adnur ite land marks. 

Our ride from Kandy was 4 vreat treat, e per ially the descent of the Diabo- 
bole pass, which leals down to a tract of country of notoriously bad character, 
and which, at « turn of the road about a mile beyond Gonagamina, presents the) |: 
traveiler with a most striking aud impressive view. ‘The river, whose modulated 
roar has been previously heard, is seen by bre ake for many miles, foaming and 
struggling aloug its rocky and descending bed to the left, covered till late in the 
day by wreaths of mist, through which are seen its banks, torn bare to the pri- 
mitive rock, high above the usual watermark. From these the precipices rise 
abruptly full 2000 feet, and close the view on that side. To the right the forest 
hills ascend somewhat more gradually, but yet wild and broken, while on in 
front lies the Mahavilla valley between them—still, dank, and noisome-looking, 
shut in from the wholesome and purifying breeze, and open with all its spread of 
vegetation, swamp, aud water, to the fiery sun. Not a hut, or a curl of smoke, 
or the sign of any thing betokening the presence of man, is seen along the line ; 
while a few abandoned clearings at the foot of the pass shew where he has 
vainly endeavoured permanently to invade the confines of this deadly valley, and! 
either died or fled. If you could imagine a Kandian priest of fifty feet in height, 
with a voice of twenty-trampet power, the pass itself is precisely a scene in 
which, with a fitting regard to the picturesque and the probable, he might fire 
away his poetry and prophecy to great advantage on an English detachment 
winding down the mountain, after the approved fashion of Gray's celebrated) | 
bard. A very different landscape is presented by the path which leads from 
Pangregam to Bibile, passing through a noble forest, the openings of which give! 
views of the Hewailia range of mountains on the right. The exquisite and, 
vuried greens which clothed their sides were, as we all declared, superior to} 
anything we had ever witnessed, and what with them and the waterfalls, the! 
pretty cottages, and wihares or temples, in their sheltered nooks, with graceful 
bainboos and cocoa-nuts around them—the classic spots of several skirmishes 
in the Kandian rebellion, where those we knew had done the state some service! 
—the charming plain of Veeragama, and the pea-fowl, with their splendid | 
pluinage, be arding us as if they knew we had no guns, our last day’s ride was 
enlivened hy almost a continued file-fire of exclamations of delight It was 
near dusk in the evening when we reached the edge of the park, and our guide 


called “ Rogers’ 


after leading us ac ouple of miles into it, suddenly stopped, declaring himself at) |— 


fault, and, after much es cpostulation, all that we could extract from him, by fix- 
ing him on a knoll and desiring him to consider well the scarce perceptible out-| 
le of the several hills withm onr view, was that he had brought us in a direc 

tion directly opposite to that of ovr destination. We accordingly doubled back,| 
and night set m. We had wandered sbout an hour im the dark, when, on pass-| 
ing the ridge of a sinll bill, we heard the long, low, rel! of a herd of elephants, 
and a sharp “ prut” or twe, and looking in the direction of the sounds, saw a 
thick black mass at some distance on our right. 
and I have already mentioned that we had no guns 

the growling became louder, accompanied by a sort of bangs 
like a cooper hammering a cask, which, with two or three peculiarly angry tram 


VAs identhy large Nhe rd, 


\s we erassed near to them 


pets, so scared our people that they quite forgot themselves, and scudded in all 
directions. Witha deal of difficulty we collected them by shouting, except 
two, whom our eloquent execrations could not seduce ont of the trees, up whick 


they had fied, and where they chose to pass the night, so that 
without them, aud were very shortly brooght ap by a chasm, of which we could 
not see the bottom but where we coukd hearthe water flowing fast, 
were told was impassable. }}+ re we struck a light from a under-bos, and were! 
striving to set fire to bits of «cod to enable us to examine our difficulies, when, 
a native, attracted by onr shouting, caiae from the other side, and told us he 
had Jeft the bungalow that afternoon, and that thouch we evuld crows the river 
below us, the next one we skou'd coine to was a more donbthil matier We, 
forded the first stream easily enough, for it was not breast-high, and, afer pos 

ing half a mile of plain, we caine to the secord river, and were surprised to see 


we pushed on) 


andl whieh we 


lots of people and and doubly. soto hear a well-known voice or two shout-( 
; own sweet will, eatmmp or whisping himself with the grass, or flapping his ears, 


ing and laughing at their Joudest. ‘They were our friends, who had been : 
larly benighted and beset with elephants, ond together we made as merry a 
crossing of a rattling stream of 100 yards in width, aed of rather eritice! depth 
as heart could desire. Onur unmerous chools or Gandbeun (gleaming 
along the water, flashing on either bank and lighting ap u he nity trees . our 
horses floundering and sometimes swimoyng; the people—Kandiane and Ma- 
lays—with loose, dishevelled hair, 

to us and to each othe ry and the re 


with stream, and Scream iw 
i 
ae 


us, with the final scramble up the bank, ‘and the purhof one or two horses back)" 


again into the river, were all capital their way, A short walk brought us 
the bungalow, wnese dry clothes.and a good dimer fitted ns to Tisten to cach, 
other's recitals. Our friende had been luckily im with some elephants during 
the daylight, and had altugether bagged seven—one of them a sul! tuskes., 

This ‘noble and estimable low, Was, ‘Tost ye yeur, struck 
hightaing at Ceylon. 


| same length as behind, covering eyes, mouth, and chin 


lisome fifty yerds away. Our party 


ahd lulled d 
ie bac elephant first floosed rose up and charged him furiously, but the old 


June 20, 


ind senmetauce which oceurred to R--,.the first shot of 


hate Whai have cajd af the uncertainty of the front shot. They 
beating a eobant out of some thick cover at Bibile, R— was standing on 
eading through it, when the elephant put his head out. of the 


i within six pwees of him. fle fired a fronter. ‘The elephant came an; 
ie tired a second, at four paces. Slap! the elephant was upon him, and chased 
him, at the top of bis sneed, dowa sixty vards of the path. It is not every man 
wh Ud have told that tale, for the pace of gentlemen differs, perhaps, more 
than that of elcphayts, and few conld ren with R—. In talking over these 
yatters and if ng vur next day’: sport, we got but too rapidly throug. 
tthe night of our arrival at the Park. 
31s/. December —-Seon after davlight the reveil of R.-~'s voiee was heard, 


but, what with the unpackings and .squibbings inevitable on a first morning, it 
vas near erolit o'¢ lock before we had assembled, each man followed by his three 

lov four oun-earriers and tail-cutter In addition to these, we were accompan- 
ied hy the Rate-rale, or natuve chief of the distriet, a most respectable-looking 
old he ‘ain tn in his native costume, but who now figured in a pair of bright plaid 
looked very like some anomalous animal 
His followers consisted of ten or fifteen 

|people, aequainted with the country, as Elephant-trackers and beaters. ‘Two 
1 three of these were ve ry intelli; gent young fellows, who seldom walked away, 

lreducing their tog y to its smallest eon ipa a reconnossance, without return- 
ine to lead vs up to elephants, and six or seven ofthe others were Veddahs—the 
wild met of GCeyon. They were sad, skinny, iiserable, downeast-looking fellows, 


ltiwhis and a blue jacket, and really 


peculiar tot his unfres nted revion. 


i 


lot very low stature, with the exception of ove tx al lathy young man, the wild and 


\distrnstful expression of whose eye, caught ihrovel : his long locks, was far more 

vat of a wild animal than of a human being. A very few inches of rag constituted 
the whole of their drapery : their hair, in long matied stripes, fell in front to the 
Ther arms were a 
ismall hatchet, stuck in their girdle-string, and a bow of about six feet in lx ight, 
| with two long-bladed arrows ; and they moved along im single file, looking as 

sad and keepmg as silent as if to laugh or to speak were equally agninst the ir 
ipractice. It is right to explain here, that of eur party of five, the one, M—, was 
a young civilian, whose defect of s ight put shooting out of the question; and 
ithe other having recently, or scarcely, recovered from a severe illness, was by 
ino means qualified for the active duties of this service, except on the modern 
co-operative and movement principle of «Go it, you cripples!” The less you 
have that bags in your personal equipment for elephant-shooting the better ; for 
ithough you are very likely (wear what you will) to come back in rags and 
tatters, you have more chance of being presentable by wearing close clothing. 


|The colour of your dress should be dark. Our outer garments were uniformly 


\jof blue nankeen ; and a hunting-cap is the only orthodox head-coverng. We 


started this morning, knowing there were elephants in our path; and in about 
lhalf an hour after we had forded the river we were told that we were near them. 
| We accordingly dismounted, and, passing over some rocky ground, caine on 
|four, standing under trees in a hollow about 100 yards off, flapping their ears and 
|browsing. We stepped out: it soon became a run, and the elephants, seeing 
jour numbers, turned up the opposite ascent, but before they had mounted twenty 
| pac es of it all four were down. We reloaded and strolled along some distance 
jup the low ridge, enjoying the coo! morning breeze, and starting a noble herd of 
deer i in our way, while our ¢clarreurs were out in front, apd in about an hour 
lone of them returned and shewed three other elephants at some distance below 
us. We doubled round a little for the advantage of cover and to get to leeward 
‘jot them, but on reaching the spot found they were off. We started on their 
jtrack and followed at a good pace—lI dare say, over a couple of miles of all sorts 
lof ground, and at last were at fault in some mixed cover, when, as we were 
\discussing what was best to be done, the three elephants broke out of the jun- 
gle, about thirty yards behind us, and three of us met them. One beast, more 
forward than the others, took our balls—all fronters ; when a second dashed f-r 
| ward from behind, with a shrill trumpet and raised trunk, like aknight shouting 
lhis war-ery and “ to the rescue ;” and it was a chevy ameng the unloaded for 
la second or two. But the rest came up, and one of the elephants was floored 
-the other two escaping. ‘These operations had brought us to eleven o’clock, 
land we adjourned to breakfast, where a svlvan table of stakes, covered with 
fern and seats to match, had been put up by our followers under some shady 


i\trees. A hearty breakfast was rapidly despatched, and we were luxuriously 


discussing our cigars, when news of a herd put us again in motion. They were 
in cover, and, as it appeared, on the move, so that it was some time before we 
jcame uponthem. When we did, it became again a race. They were, howev- 
‘er, not to be headed on this ground, but as they were squeezed and impeded by 
soine closer jungle, we close nd upon the mob of ungainly monsters, and the jeer- 
‘ing eries of “ Dah, dah !—ch, eh!” from our followers, provoked one to turn, 
und be dropped before he was wellround. The next one that turned, turned 
‘fer action, and took one ball that checked, and a second that floored him. They 
then broke and separated, some crashing one way, some another; and after four 
mere were killed, we were at a stand-still. 
| After having talked for a quarter of an hour, we were told that there were 
wane of thoin still quite close tous, when we divided, as it was uncertain 
where they would break. %— and G— had scarcely taken — station when 
ltwe eleptiants dashed ont of the tingle at them most galluntly, and dropped to- 
leether, v to their anigyonsis. of this ecaped. We 
lrefraced the sceav of action, giving each poor beast the praise he had merited, 
wid had procressed some half mile beyond it, and taken a halting position under 
jsame fine trees to blow weloud and wait on Providence, when a herd was repor- 
ited to be browsing just on the hill-side above us. ‘Phis headwas ton m number, of 
twhich one escaped. I have seldomseen sierttting p rettiet r of its kmd than our 
approx h hese annals scattered al ong ihe top of a rising 
isweep of long gfass, wider fine single s; each huge hrute, ac cording to his 


land Turunating on matiers dreamt of in his philosophy,” when a prat”’ 
At Gest the clephants only looked at us as 
jthey steod, but as we ewe nearer, one or two of them walked forward, and 
jthe rest hucdtled together’ We then tan at therm, and they turned for the cover 
divided—two after ae three to flank 


fromonce toia that we were seen 


ul mee: thom: forthe cover was a mere strip of trees 4 brake Water- 
arty closed on th , at he «dis the cover, one 
bandsom and Mooréd i. Al ‘pas wd on, ele and ren, 

ita where the fin nkine pertv the! jour or five were tumbled one 


lover the other into the dit b wid them roarny was tremendous. R— pursoed 
rest, and while ihe others Were loading, a single ove came steadily down 
jthe track the pursiiors come. was dropped by G--+, certainly 
lum two yards of the of fowling piece. accounted for those he 
While we were down below, and the Rate-rale was coming to join 


2 


4 
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gentleman escaped throngh the tre ‘ dort nn Sifts ds of the spot whe ve found the: After breakfast 
evenbig, and with their twenty-' proceeded with our nd herd of five in an open 
that oF the fox, is the trophy ef his thes bolted we the er escaped, for the grase 
fordme the river thas tiret wes iiterally higher Chan head ve owe ifterwards en- 
sneli ss know thee not. mv watered, and ath kille ach as he turned wur of bw ~——-, whe had 
To those who've gulp'd down, wl ard tombic near one of thei) dung a very rapid pursuit through 
CHVE! perfect illnstration of firsterate shvoting elitbited im that chase by 
I solemnly declare that no mortal waol —-, would have been clorious treat eseept, perhaps, to his 
day’s fag within the tropies can know sin * Lon-} pantiny associate M——, who deseribed hun following th herd at w ie, and 
don pe rticular’—the best kind of. madeira— has twice pa i the line-|lwith an unerring tuct, taking cach beast ae he turned enough to give ‘hi fem 
After shat caine dressi wand dimner, and dk foi two, anid then a ple, or if that moment was lost, | him conse round, and dr ping eel 
sleep, as if Morph us had berrowed Night's le to kuotk one eeession by a sing! shot, rrsi froin has he adlong tuinhle ¢ as ever 
senseless the moment we set foot in his do:mini fo have mentione dijan l only failing to have all the five becanse the last two turned together and 
that it was our prachice to pay down at once ha to any one whojjias Sic Boyle Roache yadiciousty observed, “a man can’t be like third in two 
shewed us ele phants, and seven-and-sixpenee to any one who took us up to Hi places at once.” A somewhat sinilar occurrence took place with 4 prévious 
full-grown tusker. party al the park R——-, accon nied by two others, ascended a rn ive d hill, 
Ist January.—This morning was passed in deer-shooting, which, from the!ion the t »» of which elephants were said to be. Whe near the top they rested 


necessity of | Ke eping your people d id in good-humour, is One of the most Lo recover to give very one a hey took freah departure, 
important and provoking duties of those who come to shoot elk phaots mt he if Phis pace qi tickened and lengthened as they approached the very top: each 
Veddah-rate. The mode pursued in t 
hundred yards apart, e ach. to stand nm notionless m front of a tree, in some open! |the second in the race, when he heard bang! bang! every uorve was strained ; 


glade bordered by a stripe of forest, while the few Veddahs would t,t. €\iagain, bang! bang! t upon thei ears—theu very souls were thrown mto 


his sport was to post us at seventy OF aliwes at his best, R—— heading them a litth he crest was all but cained by 


tapping a tree with their hatchets, or occasion-| their efforts ; another second aid they were on the plateau ; but in that second 


walk through the cover. merely t 

iv} a pry tar the dase norfeman lait 
ally giving a cry so as to startle the deer out towards us. ‘The s] ortsman would) a third double report was heard, and there steed R———., by the last of the herd 
either get 4 ranning shot, or, as was very commonly the case, the deer stood jOf five elephants that had fallen to his six shots, discharged while they were 
to listen or stopped to gaze = his hanatetpteer’s appearauce, a st minding one It wasei'clear ne the fow vards he | “: put between them Heavy un put an effectral 
very pretty, no doubt ; the siightly viades were like those of home. st top to our pro cod at: rly hour this afterneen, nnd drove us to the 
The morning clitnate was almost and when the antlered deer c |joyment of — 
breaking out, for a time it was very interesting: but we soon voted that we} | ‘“ Home, sweet bome.” 
didn’t like it. The waiting wae tiresome, and a deer going along at speed is|| with its exhilarati) accompaniments.—[ Conlusxion wrt week] 


not very casily hit; but it was indispensable, and we were at it till breakfast- 
time, and sacceeded in getting three deer. After breakfast, we were soon put! 
upon the track of some ¢ lephants, and were passing quietly and silently onward) 
when a shot from behind brought us back to where R— (who was bringing up 
the rear of the party) had killed an elephant, which the rest of us had passed.) 
We immediately dispersed for the herd, and R— came upon the only one we! 
found (a young tusker) and floored him. Whether there was a herd here or 
not there is no saying, for, if they try to do so, they can steal away as gently! | 
and silently as the smallest animals. We had now news of two small herds, || ‘ , 

and were soon mounted and in the direction of one of them, when a most flat- jeminently qualified lor, society He may often be, especially in th ; outh, — 
tering report of the numbers of a herd about three miles off, made us change jand irritable, but seldom deficient in originality, verre, and amenity The lalmans 
our route. We had reached the ground, dismounted, and were standing in an do not, like the English, pair off in conversation ; not even fur tw purpose ol 
open space within the edge of the cover, waiting for certain intelligence, when flirting, for that people never trifle with affection ; neither for earnest love-mak 
unexpectedly four elephants came up from behind us. As we ran to meet them = = passion needs no words im that country. An Italian salone is organized 
they turned, and three were killed, the other escaped. While we were reload- in wie 1 ve rules which preside over the arrangement of a classical drama ; it com- 
ing, news of the herd up above in the jangle and pretty heavy rain came on to-|| "°° mpney ina unity with pleasing variety ; every individual hasa part to act 
gether : however, those loaded pushed on, and a live ly din cotimnboed. Which ove t - protagonist down to the humblest fgurante. It is an open arena, in 
only ceased when the rain made it impossible to load, or to keep a loaded gun||“NC" those alone who wish to shine engage in a tournament of wits. It is wre 
dry. Five had been killed. One of them, a very large beast, took an infinity! | sible to frequent the same circle fora season without ever uttering one word ; 
of killing. 1 don’t think I am beyond the mark edie t say, that fifteen or six- i is less inportant to be able to talk. than to know how to be silent. Every 


teen balls must have been fired into his head before one from G— dropped him | ©" le possesses its professional talker, as notorious a character as the wrestler 
jjat Corinth, or the jockey at Newmarket. His fame is a passport to all company, 


And he-was not active, so as to put people off their shooting ; but he was in aj|’ , , , 
hollow, and the balls all went low, down towards his jaws, instead of up to his’ | jun ependeutly of rent-roll or pedigree. The fire of such a man’s kitchen needs 


brain. ‘hough this fellow stood so stiffly, the most dashing elephant in this erty be lighted. , - 

field was « little monster of that age when elephants make very comical but). | Of these distinguished individuals the company now assembled ai St. Mar- 
rough pluyfellows. He charged, right and left, among the people, screaming itin’s could boast more than its ample share. ‘There was the one-eyed Pelli 

and lashing about his trunk in the ridiculous way these little fellows do, while |* WS 0! first-rate abilities, with a joke leering from every wrinkle of his deep-, 
the Veddahs were firing their arrows at him, and those who dared running up| furrowed phiz: there was the double-chinned Cavaher Polpetti, « consummate 

and drawing them out again. It was a complete farce after the tragedy ‘that igastronomer, who could lecture for hours on ortolans and becaficoes, till eve ry 

awiug again. ‘ 
had been enacted. At last they fairly mobbed him, took off the tip of his tail | (mouth around no less than his own, watered from sheer delight ; then Marchese 
as their trophy, and away he galloped, roaring as lustily as ever. While the Baul, the celebrated traveller, whe had been twice to Rome, and spent one sea- 


> 
rain was going on G— and M— had heard an elephant, which appeared to be a’ |json in Paris, and could give accurate desc riptions of every object he had come 
wounded one, ia some thick cover—so thick, in fact, that though they could see! /#°TO*> from the brightest jewel in the pope’s diadem to the golden tassel iu the 
‘ cap of the conductor of the French diligence ; also the aereoca‘c Delle Quinte, a 


the movement of the beast, they dared not go in with their wet guns. As soon | 
as it ceased we fired off some of our pieces and reloaded, pa though it was'|" jvastly well-informed theatrical amateur—a haunter of the couw!/sses—rich in pet- 
near dusk, took post about a patch of jungle, while a few natives, with S— and ke scandal and anecdotes of the green-room—proud of his having thrice been 
G—, went in to work out some elephants that were said to be there. But they! | issed off the stage, where he had unwittingly tarred after the raising of the 
did not come out; they were found in cover so thick that what with it and the (e urtain—vain of a precious relic in his possession, bemy nothing less than the 
dusk they were scarce ly distii.guishable, till, letting the sportsmen come within os ry garter dropped on the stage by Pasta im her supe rh coutume of Anna Bo- 
a very few yards, they deliberately dashed at them. ‘They were killed—two of|| ee Besides these highly-giited personages, might be deseried m the crowd 
wed: Dek unsteady shots, gun-carriers, snaps, long and lank aeprorisatorc, with his unmistakab le bungry looks, with ve ry 
flashes, or any of the accidents that aflect true firing, these charges in such! |" hands projecting from very short sleeves; the droning seceatore, the bore 
close cover involve the serious possibilities of elephant- -shooting. G—. who is of the company, with bear i twig red, aml ears stuffed, as de at and dull as na- 
by no means given to be figurative, declared that the beast he came near, in the tore and art could make him: the shrinking plarca:* the bashful dammy, evi- 
indistinct and taetionloss immensity of his form, and the headlong desperation of de itly a 0 st of a talker: and the dreaded carlonc, the everlasting proser ever 
his rash, gave him more the idea of an infernal monster than any animated, aS ee listener, : 
biped or quadruped, with which his short experience of this world had hitherto). ~~’ these choice spirits, however, each of whota might be entitled to shine 
brought him acquainted. It was late when we reac hed home, as well drenched! |" ©" th ae ermcned prete rs were. m the present jstance overawed and 
as need be, to the enjoyment of our glass of Madeira, dinner, talk, and snooze. | cuthe (4 y the master et of their lovely hostess, the Consighere s wife. Cos- 
2d January._-We commenced as before—deer-shooting : bat our second eryent, nate Fulchier (for so she inv: signed herself, probably out 
beat was interrupted by stelligence that a herd of clephants were ou the edge wf regard for ber illastriow: faintly), was one of the rarest models of feminine 
@iace, tact, anvability. She had talent seflicient for a whole community, 


ITALY AND HER WANDERING ORGANISTS, 


| The Blackgown Papers. By L. Mariotti. 2 vols. Wiley and Putnain 


The present work consists chiefly of pictures of Italian society and manners 
‘The sketches are lively and characteristic ; cx. gr the following on coneersa- 
* Conversation is as essential to an Italian as the air he breathes He isa 
jiervid, imaginative, consequently an expansive being : as he is fond of, sv he is 


of the cover that the beaters had been in. We went round and came up to a ; ; ; 

them very prettily, atmost teuching the rear ones they stirred. “Pho soquenti ly oul or knot only no nval, but even ne sh ore rot empire. 
usual sneering cnes turned two, who dropped, and the rest took the cover, in |, Was seldom OF at her house. She had no ten- 
which three of them were floored. de who have not seen it can scarcely | OTMeSS FOF those of her sex. and shammed none. She would reign alone. She 
beheve how mstanta neously a goad shot drives life out of such masses of vitali ‘ please, and to make every one pleased with himself. She had the 


ty. One that turned und toad at was dropped by him, and rally | 
died as its knees bent, and te re it remained dy jis knees with its heed 

out, five ‘or six yards from Stiiam, is if it had been art 
position.. A shout outsale hurried’ three of us away, ind as we emerye 

the cover we saw G:——-, following at about thirty yards, and thing to ti 
very top of 7 voice. three elophants who were legging off at their fastest, wa 
Indian tile strove to-cross in on them, all“ da ching + chorus, but it} 
was very doubts: thing, tl a most bitterly sarcasti¢ “ from V-—-, 
such as lio ¢ lop! hant of opinit could pe tap with, provoked ihe rear one to leave 


great gift of conver ng upon every thung and upon notlmng. The secret of her 
ess Was written in every motion of her small, graceful persun, in every fea- 

‘unre ot her bear ning counienance It was. symm pathy and pliability. Her taste 
d from /204 feelings, her very age and app wearance, seemed to reflect as a mirror the dif- 
(ferent characters of the persons whovn it was her desire to please. She capti- 

vated by identification. ‘This talent of istinetive sympathy of course originated 
un inmate desire of pleasing. But the gentler sevsibilities of feminine tender- 
ness had turned to a good purpose even tuat wanton aspiration of womanish 
lvinity ; and those. very charms, which might have proved so dangerous to the 
the line and dash straight at hit, when witha sinole shot he drop; ved bita like a eeld tuted: other 
master of the art. pursuit contiimed, and altogether nine out of the ten nd hap all bemgs around: and her friendship 
composing this herd kitled. A very small one was exught, and tethered" more sorrows and healed more. wounds than in her brightest career 
with jungle-rope, or creepers, but the poor little fellow we: so ontrageoys thar mea, inGicted." 
he roared his life awny, and was left dead within hetf a mille of the bu ngalow.| ice of an Italian and dance on gathermg the maize-harvest, 1s 
quaily clever and characteristic, though it may not got ito the Corn-law de- 


set up 


We moved on to-a spot on the Batticaloa path near Dimbledenny, where both: 
bat in the Lords ; 
breakfast and elephants were reported to be in waiting, The ladeax, 4, of CONTHE, ¢ : 
received our earliest attentions : aud coming up to them in some fine high eo.) * A ‘Lombard word for a candiv-branch, or sconce, hanging trom the walls m 


yer, with an opening to the leit, the whole six, ofswhich they consisted, were) bali-coom, ‘ 


‘a 


\ ‘ 
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“* The mistress of the house stepped gracefully up, and, leaning languidiy on|'gar, had no sooner touched their parched lips than it sent them coughing and 
the proflered arm of the marquis, repaired to the spot which she was requested ‘sneezin 


to grace with her presence, followed by the minor crowd of her twenty-one ea 
vahers, the sleepy husband dutifully clesing the rear. ‘The last faint streaks o 
lingering twilight had, meanwhile, utterly faded in the sky. The broad, ful 
harvest-inoon ruled alone in the bright polished firmameni. ‘The deuse vapour 


which had hitherto lingeréd in the westerr: horizon, as if their only purpose Wwas,|shpper in England. 


¢, stamping and roaring, to their seats. Long before the pranks and 
-/jgambels of mischievous sirth had reached this stage of licentiousness, the so- 
{i!berest partof the company had singly disappeared.” 
ll) The annexedis a curious appanage to these frolics : 

* Castiug the slipper in Italy. is something very different from hunting the 
The game consists of a wager between the country-girls 


to cover the sun’s retreat, had followed it, growling and threatening, in their! |as to which of t' em ean, lying on her back on the foor, cast her slipper from 


flight 

"The remark of the Neapolitan ambassacor, so disparaging to the credit of the 
English climate, seemed, in the piesent wstanee, noidle vaunt 
had little to envy the glare of the broadest noontide. ‘The blessed moon shower- 
ed down her chaste light in wide streams. invading land water, lawis, forests. 
and pasture grounds, like a noiseless, umivergal, irresistible silver flood. [t lin 
gered lovingly on the grey rums of the monastery, it gleamed weirdly through 


the painted glass of the few standing windows, it glanced dazzlingly from the’ | 


lead of the dismantled roof, it bounded glitteringly from the dewy foliage of the 
rustling poplar-trees. It softeued the deep green tiuts of the luxeriant turf, it 


mellowed the rich hues of the golden stubble fields, itblanched the flashed cheeks 
Asif im sad mockery of the glories of that heaven-} 


of the heated country girls. 
ly illumination, a few links or torce da vento, stuck up on clumsy stakes, had 
been lighted around the well-spread board. Huge dishes of popular Lombard 
cookery, such as the gnocchi and lasagne before mentioned, and Milanese ri- 
sotto, Genoese raviwh, and similar luxuries, were sruoking on the table with hos 
pital profusion. At a kind of te:porary, sideboard stood the steward, filling the 


boccali, or mugs, from a large hogshead of the dark, full-bodied wine of the dis-| 
The refined epicure, Polpetti, and a few other biases, from town, turned) 


trict. 
up their noses at this lavish display of coarse fare, but were soon reconciled by 
the appearance of a little tegame, or stew-pan, containing a dish of polenta e uc- 
cellettt, a sort of beccafico pudding, and a few cobwebbed bottles of choice Pan- 
nocchi and Scandiano, tlhe pride of the Appennine vineyards. 

“This primitive feast, a kind of roral agape, in which all distinctions of rank 
were, for the moment, waved, was of shorter duration, and gave rise to less con- 
vivial uproar than might be expected froin the footing of perfect equality on 
which the parties were met, and from the free application made to the no less 
bountiful than capacious hogshead. It was quite plain that supper was not the 
great object of the evening ; for scarcely had large baskets of jet black grapes 
and fresh downy peaches superseded the hot dishes on the snow-white table-| 
cloth, when a few strokes from the blind fiddler were sufficient to thin the ranks| 
of the unceremonious guests. ‘The condescending lady of the manor was at} 
no logs to intrepret these symptoms of general restlessness. She rose, and,| 
still hanging on the arm of the marchese, her cavaliere obbligato for the eve-| 
ning, she hastened towards the centre of the smooth paved sky-roofed dancing 
saloon. In less time than it takes to describe it, full fifty other couples were 
likewise at their places; a gentle toss of the head from the lady, a clapping of 
the hands from her partner, and a burst of swelling melody from the orchestra, 
ushered in the opening contraddanza, a crowded quadrille, being, in fact, a kind] 
ef muster in which every one who intends to partake of the evening festivities} 
is expected to make his appearance. After that first dance of etiquette, a va-| 
riety of national steps followed in rapid succession, more numerous, indeed, 
and more complicated than I, at no time well versed in mysteries of choregra- 
phic lore, could attempt to mention by name, far less to describe. First came) 
the spinning furlana, a giddy whirlwind-like series of rapid turnings and wind-| 
ings, only meant, as it seems, to test the nerves of the spectators, not less} 
than the brain of the parties engaged. ‘This was succeeded by the stately and| 
chaste monferrina, or Italian minuet, indigenous to the vine-clad hills of Mon-| 
ferrat, whose name it bears; then the voluptuous and grotesque trescone or| 
tarascone, resembling, and yet more varied and graceful, and less gross and| 
sensual, than the German waltz, which was perhaps only an awkward northern} 
imitation of it; then da piva, a dance of fauns and satyrs, so called from the} 
bagpipes by which it is generally accompanied; besides innumerable sets of 
reels and jigs, and other dizzy sports of the same description, which, whatever! 
country may lay claim to their invention, have been equally naturalised in all 
climates, and are every where distinguished by analogous names. 

“The first ardour of the revellers having by this time considerably abated, 
those noisy entertainments gave place to more ambitious and interesting games| 
—figured cotillons, acted country-danves, the pathetic Contentino dell’ ahi! 
the romantic Regina d’ E,ruria, and the Cavaliere della Trista Figura, with! 
other performances in that style, half-comic, half-tragic scenes, interspersed with! 
— song, and pantomime, tradition, farces and buflooneries, of which it) 
would puzzle the wisest to trace the origin, or to explain the recondite meaniag.| 


The eve ting! ankles to the eager eyes Ol the he 


jjher right foot farthest above her head. It is surprising to see what a knack 
[those contadine acquire cf up their chaussur:, without exposing their 
hie lders 
| The secon zives us Morellp, or the Organ-boy's Progress, and is am 
‘jintevesting narrative relating to these dark-eyed lads, so common in the streets 
London, with in their looks, #:d too often sorrow in their hearts. 
'!Their origin is thus described : 
“If you ask any of the organ-grinders about the London streets what part of 
\jthe world he comes from, he will%e sure to answer in his half whining, half- 
jjuging tone, * Eh. signore ! son de Parma per servirla!’ The probability, how- 
jjever, is, that he never saw that town, or set his foot on its lovely plain. He is 
ja native of the Parmesan Appennines, as his image-selling brother comes from 
lithe mountains of Lueca. ‘To that cluster of hills which rises between the 
ijzhores of Genoa, and the level lands of Parma and Piacenza, to the upper vales 
he the Taro and Trebbia, of Magra anid Serchio, the immense majority of these 
||poor Italian vagrants belong Their head-quarters, howeve, are in the Val-di- 
‘Taro, a broad and smiling, but sterile region, whose teeming inhabitants have 
been, by turns, a host of brigauds, and a band of smugglers, and have now 
been systematically reduced to a warm of beggars. ‘On the road between Com- 
piano and Bardi, on the very brow of the Appennine ridve, there spreads a wide 
extent of thin pasture-grounds, known under the name of the Terediere del 
Pelm. Around this vast table-land rise the steeples of ‘Terzogno, Bedonia, 
Sidolo, and other villages, whose denizens claun the right of feeding ther flocks 
and herds upon that almost measureless common. ‘The meadows, however, are 
covered with snow for six months in the year; and during that period the whole 
region is turned into a battle-field for the elements to run riot in. It wasin the 
winter of 1830 that I first ventured into that district, anxious to wage war 
against the wolves, whose hungry howlings alone, at that time of the year, en- 
liven the stillness of the dreary solitude. ‘There I] made acquaintance with one 
Teodoro Sidola, a famous huntsman, as well as a land and cattle-owner of the 
hamlet of the same name. Each of those villages is inhabited by one tribe or 
family, bound by ties of kindred, and known under one common appellation, in ® 
manner somewhat analogous to the Highland clans.” 
Morello is the son of this ‘Teodoro, and his adventures the theme of the wri- 
ter. His kidnapping is told : 
“The systematic traffic of these deluded creatures had begun almost 
in my recollection. Soon after the peace of 1814, a few poor Swiss and Savo- 
yard vagrants spread over the rich plains of Lombardy, exhibiting dancing 
bears, dogs, and monkeys, or playing on their bagpies and tambourines, for the 
amusement of an idle populace. Some of the mountaineers of the Appennines 
either joined them or followed their example. Beg; @s of this sort increased to 
such adegree, that the Italian towns could no longer afford them subsistence. 
A few of the most venturous sought their fortunes beyond the Alps. Through- 
out France and Germany, upto the deserts of Russia, and beyond the seas to 
England and America, they almost miraculously piped and drummed their way. 
England especially, the famed land of eountleis weal b, the El Dewao of conti- 
nental adventurers, became their favourite resort. in some of the German 
states, the provident though arbitrary police ridded the country of the nuisance 
by a decree of summary expulsion. In England, the regulations respecting 
aliens were fortunately so framed as to offer them an undisturbed asylum. In 
progress of time, what had at first arisen from sheer want or idlencss of dispo- 
sition became the result of villanous speculation. Vagrancy was encouraged 
and beggary systematised. ‘Iwo or three wretches established themselves in 
Paris, in London, in St. Petersburg; they invested their paltry capital in or- 
gans, plaster-casts, and white mice ; and set up, under the protection of the 
laws, in countries which had been foremost in the abolition of negro-slavery, as 
traders in human flesh. One of these scoundrels, and one of the most cunning 
and unscrupulous, was that same Biagio Pelayatti, a native of Borgotaro, and a 
denizen of the purlieus of St. Giles.” 
The author meets Morello again at the benevolent opening of the Free 
School in Greville Street for these Inckless and unfortunate children in Lon- 
e sight. Messrs. Pistrucei, 


” 


voiuliie 


All this, however, did not come up to the riotous buoyancy of the most lively) 
spirits assembled at St. Martin's-court. As the night wore on, the ball degen-|| 
erated into a frolicsome carnival scene. . Long phantoms, walkiug on stilts, and! | 
shrouded in blankets, stalked in gaunt and grim, breaking through the maze of), 
the jaded quadrille. Gentle:nen’s coat-tails were pinned to the petticoats of}| 
their fast-clinging partners. ‘l'reachcrous squibs and cracklers lurked beneath)| 
the tread of the unwary waltzers, giving rise to great consternation, screaming) 
and mock-famtmg, by their sudden ignition. i 


‘rying-pans, kettles, and fires! 
irons volunteered their co-operation to the plodding orchestra, and turned the 
death-march of La Gusca Ladra into a hideous charivari. Finally, as a soother, 
to the incensed feelings of the much-annoyed performers, Pinelli, the wag ol} 
wags, called for—and his motion was instantly received with a shout of ap-) 
plause—* La Contraddanza dei Ciechi.” | And certainly a more quaint and lu-|} 
dicrous scene than this same blind men’s quadrille is not to be easily imagined. 
Each of the four poor fiddlers was led by the master of the ceremonies, with 
measured steps, atid always scraping his instrument, to his distinét place in the 
vacant arena, ‘There, bowing and courtesying to all the four cardinal points,| 
and kicking up their heels as if the ground had been scalding hot beneath their) 
feet, the four debutunts started. It was sad and it was laughable to see how 

they grinned and grimaced, winking and leering from their dark, lack-lustre orbs ;| 
how the one wagged his fiddle-stick, and the other hugged and fondled his cum-| 
brous baas-viol with the tenderness of a warm-hearted dancer, while he blun-|! 
dered and staggered under its weight. It was awful to hear the screeching’) 
and grunting, the howling and growling, of those poor tortured instruments) 
as one or the other of those drunken gropers tottered and reeled out of all bal-|| 
ance and cadenceat once. And as they met and knocked against, and all but’ | 
tumbled upon each other, in the bear-like evolutions of that lumbering tourns- | 
ment, it was dismal to hear the scolding and-vav§ing, au! the iun)fmattered | 
oaths, with whieb each of the creatares saluted his ili-mated partuer. Finally, 

when the the thoughtless. y:uths for whose gritification that sorry exhibition, 
was given, had langhed themselves out of breadth, four of the prettiost conatry, 
lasses stepped up betweeht the panting and civcomfited performers, holding wp 
4 brimming goblet tv their tips, which, tilled as if was with seven thieves’ vane- 


¥ 


don, on which he painfully remarks : 
England, opened a free school 


“I was invited to be a spectator of a stran 
Mazzini, and other Italian gentlemen residing in 
for the poor Italian boys. 1! was shewn into a mean-looking house in Greville 
Street, Hatton Garden. I listened to an affecting address delivered by the gray 
headed but warm hearted director of the new establishment. I cast a glance 
around, and beheld, with a blended feeling of horror and pity, the wasted frames 
and wan haggard faces of the ill-clad audience. It is only when seen en masse 
that one can be made aware of the life of hardship and wretchedness that those 
italian beggars endure in this uncongenial climate. I could hardly believe that 
I beheld in these misshapen and stunted creatures the children of the bold and 
sturdy race I had so often seen vieing in daring and mtrepidity -vith the wild 
goats of the Appennines. While joining in heartfelt sympathy with my gener- 
ous countrymen, who by so charitable an institution aspired to reclaim those 
miserable outcasts from their deplorable abyectness, and by a liberal education 
to rouse them to a proper sense of their dignity as rational and responsible he- 
ings, | could hardly help thinking that a little attention to their bodily comforts 
was perhaps as great a desideratum as the best scheme of moral and intellectual 
improvement ; that feeding and clothing were a boon for which the objects of 
their charity would be more thankful than even reading and writing.” 

Of Morello himself we have a shrewd portrait : % 

“The lapse of one year had added a few inches to his ~— bat the blight 
ofrapid decline was already on his youthfal countenance. ‘The misery of the 
Italian organ-boy, like that of a slave, blunts and benumbs, whilst it 
crushes his soul. Morello seemed hardly aware of his suffering. He still 
cherished and blessed his master with a kind of instinctive dependence. He deg 
picted his vagraat life as one to which he was already attached no less than in- 
ured. If be brought home cighteenpence in the evening, Biagio was all smiles 
and caresses, If he failed in seraping up that sum, indeed, he knew that he for- 
igited «ii nwht to his evening meal, even if he escaped a sound thrashing; but 
that could hardly oceur twice in the week. Morello was a great proficient in 
ihe mult.farious science of begging. He had acquired method and tact in his 
sivolls. Ile had studied his way with a shrewdness which did great credit to 
his organ of locality. The map in his brain was dotted with golden marks, 


{pointing out the situation of compassionate paslous-windows or bountiful area- 
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steps. The little knave made himself punctual and assidvene hi tr’ Tromr, At the seme. nt-that thisoecurred, « ta'l, dark figure stepped quick 
he almost a necessary visitor. His roguish leer, his forward, pushed the Wide oven. and. stalking into the dwelling, took his 
of distress, were absolutely irresistib'e. Few of his trade were ever tiore se ee, fo in deen na “with 
ted and spoiled by London charity. Early at daybreak he pained a iit ive snilir..apparitions, When had entered. the coor ware azain 
straw couch which he shared with half a dozen fellow-mendicrh Unkeniy sed, and a m: n ole hed the hearth, where some 
and ill-washed, he groped his way from the througed garret, his docenitory, ani’, embers were stall smouldering. ‘Throwing on a supply of wood, he lt one of a 
hastened duwn to the kitchen, where his polenta, an Indian-miwa! porridge, wasjinan of pase splinters that lay inthe chimney, and then producing a tallow 
smoking in an enormous cutldron, under the vigilance of iis sour-looking wurestro. ‘candle, lighied it, and placed it upon the table. By its glimmering flame, and 
After having scalded his throat with a few spovafuls of that tasteless stull} each) that of the reviving fire, the interior of the hut, fully corresponding with the 


boy shouldered his meséiere (so by antiphrasis they called their instruments), and)! rough and inartificial exterior, becanze visible. In the corner opposite the fire- 
was turned adrift into the London streets. The whole world lay open before, place was the bar or counter, behind whose wooden lattice stood a dozen dirty 
them. They were only bound to make their way b ick some time at bigbt with) bottles, and still dirtier jugs and glasses. Below these were three kegs daubed 
a certain sum (from one shilling to two and sixpence) in thei: pockets. Morello with blue paint, and marked with the words, French Brandy, Gin, Monongahe- 
as we have said, was tasked eighteenpence ; where, when, aid how he got it) la. Ononeside of the room a pile of deer hides, of beaver, bear, and fox skins, 
was no concern of his owner. So long as the silver or copper was fortheo ning.| denoted afrequent mtercourse and active trade between the inmates of the 
all went on smoothly enough between master and slave. ‘The mendicant might tavern and the red men. Near the skins stood a huge tested-bed, surrounded 
take to the kindred irade of thieving; so long as he kept clear of the police, it! by three small bedsteads, and a cradle, or rather trough, made out of a frag- 
mattered not. Happily, however, those wretched organists, though degraded,|iment of a hollow tree. with boards nailed across the ends. In these recepta- 
are seldom actually dishonest : even the surplas of their daily earnings is faith-||cles, to yadge by the loud snoring that proceeded from them, the family of the 
fully deposited in the hands of their grasping employer. tavern-keeper were enjoying adeep and uninterrnpted repose. The walls oif 

“ Morello’s excursions were usually tothe most fashionable quarters of the the apartment were oi unlewn tree-trunks, varied only by broad stripes of clay 
west end. Dow Holborn and ‘stony-learted’ Oxford Street, he picked his} filling the interstices. 
way towards Chelsea, Brompton, Kensington, and Bayswater. Near) On a stool in front efthe fire sat the man whe had first entered, a blood- 
the fence of the next suburban love-cottage, under the window of the rustic ale-|| stained blanket thrown over his whole person, concealing both figare and face., 
house, many a time I met him with dreary eye and gaping mouth, lazily and, Behind him about twenty Indians squatted u)on the clay floor, their legs crossed, 
listlessly grinding his instrament. Whenever he caught a glimpse of me, his||their faces shrouded in their blankets, the crimson spots upon which seemed to 
music was brought to a sudden stand. He hobbled up to me, he blushed, he}|indicate that the expedition whence they returned had been other than a peace- 
smirked, he grinned, he whined, and fawned upon his old acquaintance with all) ful one. Notwithstanding the presence of these strange guests, the master of 
the lively, though speechless, fondness of a playful puppy. But, alas! the per-| the block-house now busied himself with putting in order the stools and ben- 
ceptive faculties of that intelligent creature were developed at the expense of) \ches which the intruders, upon their entrance, had unceremoniously knocked 
his native innocence. The base cunning of the consummate beggar lurked be-| over, and this he did with as cool and sturdy an air as if his nocturnal visitors 
neath every fold of his dimpling cheek. He had already acquired a powerful) had been friends and neighbours, instead of a troop of savages on their return 
relish for that kind of gipsy-like vagabondism which unfitted him for all useful||from some bloody foray, and who might, as likely as not, add his scalp and 
and honourable pursuits in after life. Every time I met him, his dress was a) those of his family to the other trophies of their expedition. When he had put 
shade more squalid, his face more irreclaimably dirty, his manners more pert||the last stool in its place, he sat‘himself down next to the Indian who ap- 
and impudent. The intercourse with his older and more wary companions has-| peared the chief of the band. 
tened the work of contamination. I often caught him in the act of gambling| After the lapse of about a minute, the latter raised himself up, and allowed 
away his master’s coppers with some of his fellow-bondmen in their games of |the blanket to slip from over his head, which now appeared bound round with a 
la spanna, or la mora, on the doorway of some nobleman’s house in Portman or! piece of calico, fringed with gouts of congealed blood. The backwoodsman 
Cavendish Squares; himself the happiest, and always the noisiest, of the little cast a side glance at the Indian, but it was only a momentary one, and he al- 
group, though the result of an unlucky cast might lead to the loss of all he had |lowed his gaze to revert to the fire. 
raked up in his peregrinations, and to the horrors of a blank supper and a merci-|| +‘ Has my white brother no tongue!” said the Indian at last, in a deep gut- 
less flogging at home.” |\tural tone ; “or does he wait in order the better to crook it ?” 

His promotion to be a lady's page, his reclamation and murderous sufferings; ‘He waits for the words of the chief,” replied the American drily. 
at the hand of his savage maestro, and all his other changes, are detailled: the} ‘Go, call thy wife,” said the Indian, in the same bass voice as before. 
whole fornitig a real and instructive lesson of the condition of these mendicants,,| The tavern-keeper got up, approached the bed, and opening the curtains, 


of whom more than a thousand are incessantly performing their weary round of| spoke to his wife, who had listened, with curiosity rather than anxiety, to what 
the British provinees. 


|jpassed. A few sentences were exchanged between them, and the lady made 
|her appearance, a burly, broad-shouldered dame, with an expression upon her 
é somewhat course features, indicative of her not being very easily disconcerted 
THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. or alarmed. An under petticoat of Sianapeaneinag. aduata both to daily and 
A Tate or tax Snort War. Parr I. \|nightly wear, nade her voluminous figure look even larger and more imposi 
The numerous romances of Indian life and manners to which, during the last than it really was, as with a firm step and almost angry mien she stepped forw 
twenty years, the busy pens of Cooper and of his disciples on both sides of the! |by her husbanc''s side. But the menacing stillness of her visitors, and their 
Atlantic have given birth, would perhaps make us hesitate to notice a work of a bloody heads énd blankets, now fully revealed by the blaze of the fire, seemed 
somewhat similar class, had it not, as we believe, merits and interest peculiar of such evil omen, that the good woman was evidently startled. Her step, at 
to itself. The readers of Blackwood who have followed us through the varied |first quick and confident, began to falter, and with an involuntary shudder she 
and lively scenes so graphically depicted by the author of “ The Viceroy and) |approached her husband, who had resumed his seat. A minute passed in gloomy 
the Aristocracy,” will, we are inclined to think, turn with pleasure to a notice silence. Then the Indian again raised his head, but without looking up, and 
of another book by the same clever writer, one published previously to most) spoke in a harsh, severe tone. 
of those from which we have already made extracts, and of which the time, the; “ Listen, woman,” said he, *‘ to the words of a great warrior, whose hand is 
characters, and partially, the scene, are different from those of any of his other||open, and who will fill his brother's wigwam with many deer skins. In return 
works. In the “ Viceroy” are found an exposition of the sufferings of the) |he asks but little of his sister, and that little she may easily give. Has mysis- 
Mexican aborigines, and their half-blood descendants, under the inhuman yoke) |ter,” continued he, raising his voice and glancing at the woman, “ milk for a 
of their Spanish oppressors. Of the book now before us, one of the objects, little daughter!” 
seems to be to illustrate the less sanguinary, but still, in many respects, unjust} The backwoodsman’s wife stared st her interlocutor in great astonishment. 
treatment received by the more northerly races of Indians at the hands of, ‘“ Will she,” continued tho red-skin, “give a share of her milk toa little 
the Americans. Barbarous tribes must recede and disappear before the advance) daughter, wlio must else die of hunger ‘” 
of civilisation ; doubtless it was not the intention of Providence that a few; The countenance of the woman brightened as she discerned that the Indian 
scanty hordes of savages should occupy as their hunting grounds vast tracts of wanted something of her, and that it was m her power to grant or refuse a fa- 
land, which, by the application of industry and art, would yield sustenance to) | vour. She took a step towards him, and impatiently awaited farther explana- 


millions of men: 


tion of his singular demand. ‘The Indian, without deigning to look at her, 


We have already said so much about the author now referred to, concerning opened the ample folds of his blanket, and drew forth a lovely infant, wrapped 
the general scope of his talent, the many beauties and occasional defects of is jin a pe lisse of costly furs. Fora few seconds the woman stodd in mute sur- 
writings, that any further preamble would be superfluous, and we will at once!') rise; bet curiosity te obtain a nearer view of the beautifal child, and perhaps 
proceed to give specimens of his book. iso & feeling of conipassion and motherly tenderness, speedily restored to her 

Upon the road connecting the town of Coosa with M@loedyeville, the capital the use of ber tongue. 
of Georgia, and near to the spot where, at the present duy, # convenient hot ‘Goud God!” evied she, stretel 
invites the traveller to repose and refreshment, there stood, towards the clos sweet little darling ; and come of g 
of the Just century, beneath a projecting rock, crowned with a few red cedars jat the fur, end the iine lace! Did you ever see such & thing | Whore ded you 
and pine-trees, a rudely constructed, but roomy block-house. In frontof the iget the child? Poor little thiag! Feed it! ‘Io be sure I will. This is no rede 
building, and between two massive perpendicular beams, connected by cross t: 
bars, swung 2 large board, upon which was to be distinguished a grotesque Che worthy lady seemed disposed to rann in this way for some time longer, 
figure painted in gaudy colours, and whose diadém of feathers, scaiping-knife, ‘had not a significant sign from her husband stopped her mouth. The chief, 
and wampum, denoted the Indian chief. Beneath this sign a row ot hierogly-||without vouchsating her the siallest attention, unfastened the pelisse of grey 
phical-4ooking characters informed the passer-by that he could here find “ En-| fox skin, stripped it off, and. then proceeded to divest the infant of the first of 
tertainment for man and beast.” Gn that side of the house, or rather hut, next)|the coats in which it was enveloped, like a silkworm in its cocoon. But when, 
to the road, was a row of wooded: sheds, sepurated from the path by a maddy after having with some difficulty accomplished this, a third, fourth, and fifth 
ditch, and partly filled with hay and straw. ‘These cribs might have been sup-|' wrapper appeared, he seenied suddenly to lose patience, and drawing his knife, 
posed the habitations of the cows, had not some ditty bedding, that protruded he, with one cut, ripped the whole of the child’s clothes front its body, and 
from them, denoted them to be the sleeping apartments ef those travellers! handed it over stark naked to the tavern-keepor’s wife. 


ing out her lands to take the infant; “what 


POO 0 ri be sworn On!y look 


‘ 
man’s 


whose evil stay compelled thei to pass the night at the sign of the Indien King} “ Incarnate fiend !” sereamed the shuddering wowan, as she snatched the in- 
A stable and pig-sty completed the appurtenances of this bach wood «we ‘Jing.{ fant from his hands 

It was astormy Dece;ber might: the wind howled fiercely through ti “Stop!” eried the Indian, his cold and imperturbable ¢aze fixed upoa the 
gloomy pme-forest, on the skirt of which the block-house stood, and the rapidl: nt neek, from which #siuall medal » veil by a vold chain. - With- 


fine a word, the-wemas the over the child's head, threw 


succeeding crashes of the tices, as, with a report like thunder, the storm! 
onal 


bore them to the ground, prociakaed the violence of one of those tornados that! wt ite the faee of the sava 
so frequently rage between the Bine Mountains of Tennessee and the dats of} ‘Kae drvil’s in the woman!” muttered lier husband, apparentiy not a litde 
the Mississippi, sweeping with them, in their passage, trees, houses, and villa-|,uneasy at her vimlence. “fat 

ges. Suddenly, in the midst of the storm, a gentle tapping was heard atthe} “The red warrior,” said the, Indian, with immovable calm, + will pay with 
window-shutter of the block-house, to which succeeded, after a short interval, aj,beaver skins for the yilk that his hetle danghter drinks, but he will keep what 
series of heavy blows, causing the timbers of the dwelling to quiver to their)jhe has found, and the door must open when he comes for the child.” 
foundations. Presently the Yice of the house was partially opened, and a man’s} “ That's ali very well,” said the tavern-keeper, to whom it suddenly appeared 
head protruded through the apertur®, as if to reconnoitre the cause of the up-|/to occur that some farther explanation might uot be altogether superfluous, 
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“and I'll keep the child willingly enough, though, thank God, I’ve plenty o: 
own. But if the parents should come, or the white father hear of the child, 
what then? ‘The red chief knows that his hand reaches far.” 

The tncian remained for a while silent, and then replied in a significant 
tone— 

“ The child’s mother will never come. 
howls in the forest-—to-morrow nothing will be seen of the red 
It is far to the wigwam of the white father. If he hears-of the child, my 
brother will have told hii. 
scalps of his white brather’s children.” 

Theos take your child back again,” said the backwoodsman, in a decided 
tone, have naught to do with it.” 


The [Indian drew ins knife, apon which fresh blood-stains were visible, and cast, 


The night is very dark, the 
s fyotste ps 


white 


an ominous glance towards the bed. 

“We will take care of it; no one shall hear of it!” sereamed the horror-| 
struck woman. ‘ihe indian calmly replaced the knife in his girdle, and again| 
spoke. 

“ The throats of the red men are dry,” said he. 
was heard behind the curtains of the bed, sounding not unlike 


A muttering 
the Christian wish, that every drop the bloodhounds swallowed might prove} 
poison to thein; the host, however, whose humanity was fess vindictive than) 
The! 


that of his wile, hastened to the bar to comply with his guest’s demand. 
thief drank a balf-gill of whiskey at a draught, and then passed the glass to his) 
neighbour. When « sixth bottle had been emptied, he suddenly rose, threw aj 
Spanish gold piece upon the table, _— the curtains of the bed, and hung a 
string of corals, which he took from his wampum girdle, round the neck of the: 
child. 

“ The red men will know the daughter of a warrior,” said he, fixing his eyes, 
upon the infant, which now lay wrapped in flannel upon the bosom of the host- 
ess. He gave a second glance at woman and child, and then passing silently 
out at the door, disappeared with his companions in the darkness. 

“The hurricane is over,” said the tavern-keeper, who had followed the In- 
dians with his eyes as they glided like dim shadows to their birch canoes upon 
the Coosa. 

“In heaven’s name? who is that incarnate red devil!” cried his wife, draw- 
ing a deep breath of relief, and shuddering as she spoke. 

‘** Hush, woman !—hold your tongue ! till the Coosa’s between it and the red 
skins. ‘This is no joking matter I can tell you.” 

As he spoke he closed the door; and taking up the light, approached the bed, 
where his wife was suckling the child. 

* Poor little thing !” said he, “if you could a would tell us a tale} 
that might well make our hair stand on end. This affair may cost us dear yet ; 
those red devils are come from a scalping expedition ; of that there is no doubt.| 
But in what direction, God alone knows. Well, if it were only amongst the) 
Spaniards,” continued he, glancing alternately at the chiid, and at the gold coin! 
in his hand, should not much care about it, but” — 

And without finishing the sentence he resumed his plaee in the bed, although; 
some hours elapsed before the recollection of the strange scene that had oc- 
curred allowed sleep to revisit his eyelids. 

In defiance of the menaces of the savages, Captain John Copeland, the rough) 
but worthy host of the Indian King, institutes inquiries concerning the parentage 
of the infant so unceremoniously imposed upon him. Various obstacles are: 
thrown in the way of his researches by the disturbed state of the country, and) 
by the Indians themselves, who suspect his intentions, and keep a strict watch’ 
on his movements ; and when at last a more settled state of things enables him! 
to prosecute his inquiries, it is with small success, or at least he does not admit! 
that he has discovered any thing, although he suspects the child, which is a lit- 
tle girl, to belong to one of the French or Spanish planters on the Mississippi. 
Seven years elapse, during which the numbers of the backwoodsman’s family) 
are doubled, and his worldly wealth augments in a far larger proportion. 

The shores of the Coosa have become populous and flourishing, the solitary! 
block-house is now a roomy and convenient dwelling, situated in the midst of] 
smiling plantations, and Captain Copeland is well to do, and much respected by! 
his ses 3 ema One summer evening, however, the Captain is disturbed at his, 
supper, and his family frightened from their propriety, by the appearance of a 
tall gaunt Indian, who enters the room unannounced, and is recognised by a 
missionary there present as Tokeah, the miko or king of the Oconees, the prin- 
cipal tribe of the Creek Indians This Tokeah is one of the most deadly and 
persevering enemies of the white men, whom he detests with a bitter hate, be- 
cause they have driven hisnation from its hunting grounds. He it was who, seven 
years previously, gave the little girl in charge to Copeland and his wife ; since 


then he has regularly sent fur, and beaver-skins as payment for her maintenance,|| 


and he now comes to claim her as his property. Resistance to his demand) 
would be in vain, for he is backed by an imposing force of Indiaa warriors; the 
entreaties of Mrs. Copeland and the missionary are insufficient to tar him from 
his purpose, and he takes away the child, who had been christened by the hame 
of Rose. The third chapter of the book, which we will extract, opens, after a 
second lapse of seven years, at the latter end of the year 1814. 

At the northern extremity of the Sabine lake, and in the midst of the reed) 
and cypress swamps that extend southwards to the sea, tiere lies between the 
rivers Sabine and Natchez, a narrow tongue of land, which, widening in propor- 


tion as the rivers recede, forms a gently swelling eminence, enclosed by the , 


clear and beautiful waters of the two streams. ‘lhe latter flow through dark 
thickets of cypress and palmetto, to the lake above named, which in its tura, is 
united with the Gulf of Mexico, and it would almost appear as if nature, in a 
capricious moment, had chosen thus distinctly to mark the boundary of the two 
vast countries which the Sabine severs. On the right bank of that river rises 
a black and impenetrable forest, so thickly matted and umted by enormous 
thorns, that even the hunted deer or savanna wolf will rarely attempt an en- 
trance. The earth is overgrown by an impenetrable carpet of creeping plants, 
under whose treacherous shelter innumerable rattlesnakes, king’s-heads, and 
copperheads, writhe themselves, or lie coiled up on the watch for the wild pig- 
eons, mockingbirds, parrogv ets, and black squirrels, who share with theia the 
shelter of the thicket. 
it is so, is seen a chaos of :nouldering tree-trunks, uproote.! by 
nados, and piled up like some artificial fortifications. The wrid lvuxuriance: of 
the place reaches itsacme in the nighbourhood of the cypress swamp, but on 
the further side of that it assumes a softer character, and ‘he perplexed wan- 
derer through these beautiful scenes finds hinseif on a sudden transported into 
oue of the most enchanting of Mexican landscapes, where the myrtle, the stately 
tulip-tree, and the palmachristi, alternate with the der. leveled mangrove, and 
on the rising grounds the cotton-tree «nd sycomore Spread their salver-green 
branches above a sward of the tenderest vcrdure 


e frequent tor- 


i 
Phe 


ven, like a vast tent or awuing, with the jessauine and tie wild vine; which, 


; 
storm 


If he takes it, then will the red chief take the! 


Rarely is the maze broken by the clearing, and where | 


Je forest is interwo- 


‘my springing from the ground, grapple themselves to the tree trunks, ascend to the 


highest branches, and then again descending, cling to another stem, and creep- 


from mangrove to myrtle, fron magnesia to papaw, from papaw to the 


llip-tree, form ove vast and interainable bower. The. broad belt of land, in the 
centre of which the waters of the Natchez flow, presents to the beholder a wav- 
ing and luxuriant field of rustling palmettos, extending from the forest a full half 
mile to the stream, in whose waters the mangrove and cypress dip their droop- 
ing foliage. 

| It was an aftérnoon of that magnificent latter autumn known as the Indian- 
summer, and the sun, golden and glorious, as it is only to be seen in that coun- 


‘try and at that season, was declining behind the summits of the trees which 


fringe the-western shore of the Natchez. Its beams already assumed that rich 
jvariety of tint, so beautiful to behold, varying from bright green to golden, from 
purple to orange, as the rays passed between the leaves of the myrtle, the 
|palma-christi, or some other variety of the surrounding foliage. Not a cloud 
|was in the heavens, the air was balm itself, the soft evening stillness was only 


‘mow and then broken by some babbling parroquet, by the whistling tones of the 


mockingbird, or the sudden rising of a flock of waterfowl, thousands of which 
floated on the broad bosom of the Natchez, and dressed their plumage for their 
(winter flight. Along a narrow path between the forest and the palmeito field 
jabove referred to, a iemale figure was seen tripping towards a small opening in 
jthe woods, formed by the uprooting of a mighty sycamore. On reaching the 
prostrate tree she leaned against a branci, apparently to take breath. She was 
a young girlof about twenty years of aye, whose complexion denoted Indian 
parentage, but whose countenance had something in the highest degree interes- 
ting, even noble, in its expression. Her forehead was well formed, her black 


lleyes had an arch, almost a roguish, glance, her finely cut lip, and the whole 


jcontour of her physiognomy, betrayed a frank and joyous disposition, whilst the 
slight curve of her Roman nose gave her an air of decision and self-reliance, 
with which her bearing and costume corresponded. 

This costume was far superior to the usual dress of Indian girls, and as re- 
markable for simplicity as for good taste. She wore a sleeveless calico gown, 
reaching to the ankles, and her hair, instead of hanging long and straight down 
her back, as is customary with Indian women, was twisted into a knot, and held 
together on the crown of the head by an elegant comb. A pair of gold ear- 
rings, bracelets of the same metal, and half-boots of alligator’s skin and scarlet 
cloth, completed her graceful exterior. From her girdle was suspended a pock- 
et knife of considerable length, and in her hana she carried an empty basket. 
Her step could be called neither walking nor running; it was an odd sort of 
frisking, springing movement. After each ten or twelve paces she stopped, 
looked back along the path, and then again sprang forward, again to stop and 
look behind her. 

“ But, Rosa!” cried she at last, as she leaned panting against the sycamore ; 
“but, Rosa !” she repeated in the Indian tongue, and in a tone of slight impa- 
tience, retracing her steps, and hurrying to meet another yoang girl who now 
advanced along the winding path, “‘ why do you remain behind, Rosa?” And 
so saying, she threw herself upon her knees before the new-comer, and clasped 


\|her arms around her with a rapidity and suppleness that almost resembled the 


coilings of a snake. 

“« Ah, the white Rose!” cried she, in tone of melancholy reproach; “ she is 
no longer the same. See, the grass grows upon the path which her foot used 
often to press. Why is my white Rose sorrowful ?” 

The complaining tones of the Indian maiden were so touching, her whole pos- 
ture so imploring, love and anxiety were so plainly depicted on her countenance, 
that it seemed uncertain whether the interest she took inher friend had its source 
in the ties of near relationship, or was caused by the manifold charms and graces 
lof the young girl whom she now so tenderly caressed, and who had as yet scarce- 
ly emerged from childhood. This was the same Rosa whose acquaintance we 
have already made, seven years previously, at the tavern of the Indian King, 


||and who now stood in an attitude of enchanting and unstudied grace, her d 


eyes, shaded by their long and silky lashes, alternately reposing their glances 
upon her kneeling friend, or gazing out into the distance with a mournful, pen- 
sive look. The gently swelling breast, the cheeks overspread with the most de- 
licate tint of the rose, the airy and elastic form, might have belonged to the god- 
dess of love herself, in the days of her freshest youth; but on the other hand, 
the childish innocent glance, the nobly-formed forehead, the rosy mouth, of 
which the coral lips were rather indicated than displayed, and an indescribable 
something in her whole appearance, gave her an air of purity and dignified mo- 
\desty calculated to prevent her beauty from exciting the slightest sensual thought. 
|Her hair, of a dark gold colour, fell in long tresses aroung a snowy white and 
jexquisitely moulded neck; a gown of green silk enveloped her person, and 
jreached to a pair of the minutest feet that ever supported the form of woman. 
Her mocassins were similar to those of the Indian, a white silk kerchief veiled 
her neck, and in her hand she carried a straw hat. 

A tear gathered in the eyes of Rosa as she gazed kindly but mournfully, at 
her friend, and then stooping down she folded her in her arms, and pressed a 
iiss upon her lips. For a short time, no sound was audible save the sobbing 
jof the maidens. At last the Indian spoke, in a plaintive tone. 

‘‘ See,” said she, “ Canondah’s bosom is open to the grief of Rosa.” 

“‘ My dearest Canondah!” exclaimed the beautiful girl thus addressed ; and 
jagain a flood of tears gushed from her eyes. 

* Oh!” implored the Indian, “ tell they Canondah the cause of this grief. 
See,” continued she, in tones melodiously mournful, “ see, these arms bore the 
‘white Rose when yet she was very little, on these shoulders did she hang when 
we crossed the great river, on this bosom did she lie like a waterfowl that suns 
itself on the broad mirror of the Natchez. Day and night, like the doe after 
‘his fawn, did Canondah follow the steps of the white Rose, to. shield her from 
‘harm ; and yet, now that she is a woman, and has become the white Rose of the 
|Oconees, she shuts her from her heart. Tell thy Canondah what it is that makes 
‘thy bosom heave, and thy check grow pale.” 

« Does not Canondah know?” replied Rosa in a gentle tone. 
thas good cause to be sad and heavy of heart.” 

be the great chief of the Salt Lake the cause of her grief!’ 

Rosa shy ldered, took a step backwards, and, covering her face with her hands, 
sobbed aloud. The Indian girlsprang to her feet, and throwing her arm round 
jher friend’s waist, drew her gently towards a neighbouring cotton-tree, up 
which a vine had crept and twined itself, and now dangled its graceful festoons, 
itasselled with ripe grapes, from the very topmost branches. “Sad is the path 


“ Poor Rosa 


‘of an Oconee maiden,” said Canondah, after a long pause, during which she 
had filled her basket with the grapes. ‘* Whilst the warriors are absent at the 
jhunting grounds, we sigg away our days in the wigwaim, or labour wearily in the 


** Canondah 


fields. Would that Canondal were a man! 
“ And El Sol ?” lisped Rose with a melancholy stile. 


‘should not complain,” 
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The Indian girl placed one hand upon the lips of her friend, whils 


t with||water-snake for a rotten tree, and stepped upon 


mt it, it buried ste teeth in his 
» 


the other she playfully menaced her. {|flesh. Thy white brother has fled from the chici ot the Salt Lake.” — 
“© Yes,” said she, “ £1 Sol isa great chief, and Canendah ewes him her! She spoke these words with as much cout sand decision as if she 
life. She will cook his venison, and sew his hunting shirts, and follow hin.||hat‘herseli accompanied the stranger on his adventurous voyage. : 
with a light heart. Let the white Rose listen to the words of her sister!) “ And will Canondah,” said Rosa, “leave her brother to perish of fever 
Soon will ElSol visit the wigwam of the Oconces, and then vill Canondal jin the cold night air—he who never harmed her or hers? 
whisper softly in his ear. He is a great warrior, and the miko wil! bea!) “* My sisiers)eaks with the tongue ofa white, but Conondah is thedaugh- 
his words, and return the presents to the chief of the Salt Lake, and the; |ter of the great )iko,” replied the Indian girl ine severity of man- 
jjner. The next moment her countenance again i, and she took 


white Rose shall never see his wigwam,” 
Rosa shook her head doubtingly. 


** Does Canondah know her father so little? The storm may bow the, 
feeble reed, but not the silver stem of the mighty tree. It may be uproot. | 


ed, and broken in its fall, but never bent. The miko,” continued she witb! 


a desponding sigh, “ sees the chief of the Salt Lake with the eye of a war- | 
\the stranger nearly helpless, and they were hardlyfable, by the utmost exer- 


rior, not of a maiden. He has promised him Rusa for his wife, but Ross 
would rather die than” : 

** No, no,” interrupted Canondah, ‘‘ Rosa must not die. El Sol loves) 
Canondah, and the mikoof the Oconees knows that he is a far greater war- 
rior than the chief of the Salt Lake. But listen! what ts that ?” crie 
she, ie turning her head in the direction of the swalup, whence a loud 


splashing was now audible 


What is it repeated Rosa. 

“ Perhaps an alligator or a bear, ” replied the Indian girl. 

The noise continued, although less loud than before. ‘* Canondah !” ex-| 
claimed Rosa with visible uneasiness, ‘* you will not again hunt the great! 
water-snake ?”’ 

Her words were in vain. With the swiftness of a deer the Indian maid-| 
en sprang through the reeds, and in a moment had disappeared. Rosa 
no choice but to follow. Whilst making her way through the innu-) 
merable stems that barred her passage she heard a loud cry, but it was) 
not Canondah’s voice. A noise like that of a heavy body felling into the} 
water, immediately followed, accompanied by a short but violent splash-) 
ing and beating in the mud, and then all was again still. Breathless and) 
terrified, Rosa forced her way through the reeds, and at length reached the! 
river bank, where she descried her companion standing among the cypress-| 
es and mangroves, which grew down into the water. 

“* Canondah !” she exclaimed, ina tone of bitter reproach, as her friend 
pointed to an enormous alligator that lay beating the mud with its tail in) 
the agonies of death. ** Why doyou do these things ? Must Rosa lose her; 
sister, because she foolishly wishes to be a man, and to fight the water-| 
snake ?” 

** See there !” replied Canondah, pointing to a deep wound in the neck; 
of the alligator, and triumphantly waving her bloody knife ; I plunged it] 
to the hilt in his throat. The daughter of the Miko of the Oconees knows! 
how to strike the water-snake. But,’ added she, indifferently, “ this one 
was young, and already benumbed, for the water begins to be cold. Canon-| 
dah is only a weak girl, but she could teach the young white man to strike) 
the water-snake.” As she spoke the last words, she glanced in the direc-| 
tion of acypress-tree which sprang out of the shallow-water at a few paces| 
from the bank. 

“ The young white man ?” said Rosa enquiringly. 

The Indian girl laid ber forefinger signibeantly upon her lips, washed 
the blood irom her hands and knife, and approached the tree. Separating 
the impending branches with her left hand, she held out her right, open} 
and with the palm upwards, in sign of friendship, and then pointed to the! 


shore, towards which she herself slowly advanced. The boughs were put} 
aside, and a young man appeared, walking cautiously and with difficulty to-| 
wards the bank, clutching for support at the reeds that grew around 5 
Rosa gazed in astonishment at the stranger. 

** How came he here ””’ said she softly to her friend. 

The Indian girl pointed in silence toa boat entangled amongst the reeds, 
through which an attempt had evidently been made force it. The stranger 
had now arrived within a few paces of the shore, when he began to stag-| 
ger, and Canondah, who hurried to his assistance, was but just in time to) 
prevent his falling back into the water. Supporting him in her arms she! 
assisted him to the bank, and the cause of his weakness became apparent, 


in a stream of blood that flowed from his leg, severely wounded by the jaws! 


of the alligator. Canondah hastened to Rosa. 

“« Your white brother has been bitten by the water-snake,” said she, “* and 
you see that Canondah has only her gown.” 

Whilst speaking, she untied the silk *kerchief from her friend’s neck, 
then stooping down, she gathered, with the quickness of thought, a hand-| 
ful of a certain herb, broke a young palma christi across her knee, and took’! 
out the delicate, fleshy substance found under the bark of that tree. Re-| 
turning to the stranger, she filled the wound with the pith, overlaid it with) 
herbs, and bound it with the handkerchief, The whole was the work of 
an instant, and’so rapid and decided were Canondah’s movements, that 
Rosa's neckerchief was tied round the leg of the stranger before the blush} 
that its loss occasioned had faded from the cheek of its owner. 

When the bandaging of the wounded limb was completed to Canondah’s: 
satisfaction, she again stepped into the water, and carefully examined the} 
boatin which the stranger had arrived ; then returning to her patient, she} 
gazed steadfastly at him for a moment, returned a second time to the boat,} 


and finally, approaching Rosa, whispered in her ear a few words which) 
brought a paleness like that of death over the young girl’s countenance.) 
In her turn, Rosa gazed earnestly at the stranger, the contraction of whose} 
features, and the dull glaze that overspread his eys, betrayed the highest] 
degree of exhaustion. His ashy-pale complexion, sunken cheeks, and hol-| 
low eyes, bespoke long privations and severe suffering; he looked more! 
like a corpse thrown up by the waves, than a living creature. His hair,} 


bleached by the action of sea-water, hung in tangled locks over his neck; 


and forehead, and the original colour of his apparel could only be guessed}! 


at. He appeared very young, and his features, allowance made for their| 
emaciation, were by no means disagreeable, as he sat leaning against the 
trunk of a cypress-tree, through the branches of which the sunbeams play- 
ed upon his countenance, and lit up its suffering expression. 

“Our white brother’s canoe,” said Canondah, ** is that of the chief 
the Salt Lake, but be is net ene of his warriors.” i 

He is perhaps what they cail a sailor,” remarked Rosa 

** No.” replied Canondah, 10 adecided tone. ** Look at his hands, they! 
are small and delicate as those of a girl, though the sea-water has stained 
them brown.” 

** He may be a messenger,” 9 987 Rosa doubtfully. 

The Indian maiden again shook her head. “ See,” said she, ** he comes) 
from the great salt lake which drinks the waters of our river, and ye: he 


knows not how to bring his boat through the thick grass. He tovk the! 


i} Rosa’s hand. 


i} * Canondah will listen to the words of her sister,” said , “ond will 
ibefriend her white brother. She will take him t the hollow tree,” 

The two maidens now raised the young man, aud each taking « of his 
arms, assisted him through the thick growth of reeds. It.was a long and 
iwearisome task, for loss of blecd, and previeus privations, had rendered 


ition of their strength, Yo keep him on his feet and convey him along. At 
lone moment, when half-way through the paimettos, he seemed about to 


 tbreathe his last: his strength left him, andit was only by the most labor- 


jious and painful efforts that the young girls got him overthe rest of the 
\feld. Panting and trembling, they at last rea: hed its extremity, and Rosa 
jsank upon the ground, incapable of furtherexertion. Bya last effort Ca- 
nondah drew her burthen out of the palmettus, and then threw herself down 
by the side of her friend. 


Imperial Parliament. 
THE CORN BILL. 
House uf Lords, May 25. 
The Earl of RIPON, in rising to move the second reading of this bill, said 
ithat he was about to discharge a duty with respect to which his conscience was 
iclear, and he had therefore no apologies to make. He had always considered 
this to be by far the most important question affecting the social condition of the 
jcountry to which the attention of Parliament could be directed. It was impor- 
tant inasmuch as it affected one way or other all classes of the people; and it 
was important, inasmuch as it was unfortunately calculated, whenever brought 
into discussion, to excite warm, if not angry feelirgs, and io lead the mass of 
ithe people to think that one party was disposed to insist on laws ior their owa 
advantage, and to the detriment of others; whilst the same feelings in an op- 
posite direction might, and did prevail, on the other side. It was, therefore, not 
only a most important question as relating to the food of the people, but it was 
also a most difficult one. When he intreduced, in 1815, the Corn Bill of that 
day, he introduced that measure with the greatest reluctance. He was not a 
member of the government ; at least, he vt held a subordinate situation under 
lit ; and when & Earl of Liverpool sent to him, desiring that he would move 
that measure, he certainly did take the liberty of expressing to that Noble Lord 
that he had a great objection in principle to any corn-law whatever. He did not 
propose that law, and never had supported any corn-law, on many of the grounds 
on which that system of policy had been supported by others. He had never, 


|\for instance, supported a corn-law as wise and justifiable on the ground of any 


question of rent, or on account of any burden on the owners of land, arising 
from mortgages, settlements, and incumbrances. He had never supported a 
corn-law, either, on the ground of its being a part of a great system of protec- 
tion to national industry. On the contrary, whenever he had supported a corn- 


|jlaw, he had always done so on its own especial grounds, and on the considera- 


ition that corn was entirely contradistinguished from every other article of com- 
merce. Indeed, it was utterly impossible for him to have supported a corn-law 
as part of a great system of national policy, intended to give uniform and uni- 
versal protection to native industry, because he had, over and over again, laid 
down the opposite principle with respect to protection, and had shared, year af- 
ter year, in a variety of measures, the object of which was to break in on the 
principle of what was called protection to British industry, and to get rid, as 
speedily as circumstances would permit, of the system, first of prohibition, and 
- of restriction, which he had always held to be injurious, not only to the 
country generally, but also to the very interests professed to be protected.— 
\(Hear, hear.] He denied that what was called protection to native industry 
\had been the principle of national policy at all times and under all circumstances. 
It was true that very high duties had been imposed on many articles, and it wae 
true, also, that those high duties had indirectly the effect in operatien of being 
protecting duties ; but they would find that, im the immense number of instan- 
ces, all those high duties were the result of fiscal necessity, so that twenty-five 
per cent. additional was placed on the customs’ duties for the sole purpose of 
revenue, without reference to any particular mode in which it might affect gene- 
rally the trade or commerce of the country. The only ground on which he 
icould reconcile to himself the fitness of having a corn-law, was the apprehension 
iwhich he had most sincerely entertained, that, unless that system were adopted, 
this country would become, or at least might become, more dependent than in 
prodence she ought to be on the will or caprice of foreign nations.—{Cries of 
“hear.”} During a great part of the last century frequent changes had been 
Iniade in the laws afiecting the importation of corn. The first interference with 
ithe importation of corn to which he would cal! their Lordships’ attention took 
iplace in 1791; when a corn-law, most restrictive im its nature, though not so 
restrictive as some subsequent law, was adopted. Under that law a very high 
iduty was imposed on the importation of corn whey the price was below 50s. ; 
lwhen the price rose to 54s. a comparatively small amount of s levied ; 
land when the price was 56s. the duty fell to 6d. In 1795, 1796, and indeed 
iduring the remaining years of that century, and for several years at the com- 
mencement of the present, the price of corn was so enormously high that the 
protective enactments of the corn-laws never came into operation at al! ; and 
during that period not less than from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 were expended 
in bounties, to induce the importation of grain from any part of the world whence 
it could be scraped together. It happened that, in 1803, there had been a most 


‘abundant harvest, and the price of corn had, consequertiy, fallen very consider- 
ably. Jt was then asserted that the law of 1791 had not bepn sufficiently strin- 
gent ; and in 1804, a measure was introduced which paisec ihe price to which 
ja high duty attached from 50s. to 63s.; when the price wes hetweon 63s. and 
166s. a duty of 2s. 6d. was levied; and when the price wes shove 66s. wheat 
|was advnited at 6d, per quarter. When the war termina . 1816, it was 


found, or supposed to be found, that this act of 1804, which wes much more 
jstringent than the law of 1791, was nevertheless insufficien! to secure to the 
jagriculturisie the beuefits it was intended to msure. Acoordugly, m 1815, an- 
jother scheme was devised,—a scheme which tamly wos not very popular, 
jeither at the time of its proposal or after the « y hi ui a short experience 
lof its operation. He admitted that that measure was li-bie to great objection; 


| 
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it was noks¢ a the parpose it wae designed to effect ,. and those « that. the rcasoas npon which he had advocated former measures.o! 
most loud: were the véry perséns for whose benefit it had been)/this cxustec, he Loped he should stand fair with their Lordships 
paseed. | 3 V linitted that this 7aw had been utterly inefficient ;!; vhen he ded it to then: as one in the progress of which they were all 
and in that . ition was made in the House of Commons, that the|:equally interestes 

subject «hou! referred to # committe’, with « view of rendering that law—{) Tae Dake ot RICHMOND: My lords, I move that the bill be read a second 
the stringency of wh one could dey —still more stringent. Tle (the Rarl;/time this day six snonths, because I fee} in my conscience that this measure. is 
of Ripon : | t motion; but it was sanctioned by the House of Com Hmore likely to infict a deadiy blow on British industry, and is, therefore, more 
mons, and 2 mittee mas Appointed. vose labours were subsequently restrieted: fraught with danger (the uation than any measure ever before proposed by 
to the minor jes us to the inode of taking the averzges. A year or two|/any minister—(Cheers from the cross benches.) I think we have just cause of 
afterwars. eommiitee was aypuimted, and the subject was thoroaghly|/complaint against the noble lord who has just resumed his seat, that.he has. not 
Invests; i; but their recommendations were not such as had been witicipated) tol! yous Lordships what, m his opinion, the average price of corn will be, if this 
by the altaral imierest lhe ceport of that committee was drawn up by|/measure should unfortunately pass into a law. My lords, this is the first time 
Mr. tHuskisson, whe, tongh not chairman of the comauttee, wos requested to|}t minister has dared to bring forward a measure of this kind without be- 
prepare tt, amd very cla! it It contained sound) ible to form an epinion upon the point | have just adverted to, and if. I am 
reasoning ami valuable ialormation Pitis report heeame the founilition of ani;wrong, the noble lord the president oi the board of trade will be able to set me 
alieration of the law of i815, with the obieet of relaxing by degives the restric-!'tight by producing the estimate on the table of the house. I acquit the noble’. 


ad reached the ex-! 


tions of that law, s» as to adinit foreign wheat before prices 


treme height at which, under tha! , importation was likely to commence.| 
The law for etfecting this alteration was passed in 1822, but it never came into; 


operation ; for its operation was to depend upon the price of corn reaching 1) 
cerfain height, which it did not attain so long as that law remained in force. In} 
1827, the sitention of Parhament wus called to the. qnestion, it having 
been necessary on two oceasions, in 1826, to evspend the existing law. A new} 
plan was | which was intended so to menage the system of protec- 
tion, that the law should it<clf. “The act of Parliament for ef- 
fecting this alteration, was dinally passed in 1828, and continued in operation till 
1842. Many porsous who had given serious consideration te the question were 
of opinion that that measure was open to vreat objection, on account of the sud 
den fluctuations in the amount of duty, aud the sort of jumping scale which it! 
established ; and it was finally altered in 1842, when the present law received} 
the sanction of Parliament. He had mentioned these changes for the purpose 
of showing that if the present system was one which was so closely interwoven, 
as had been represented, with all the interests of the country—it certainly had 
been the least stable system that ever was invented for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a permanent and stable principle. Having observed that, notwithstanding 
all the apprehensions which had been proclaimed in Parliament and elsewhere, 
improvements were still proceeding, and that there were no practical symptoms 
of the decline of agriculture—and having heard of no instances of land being 
thrown out of cultivation, or of any disinclination being manifested on the part 
of the farmers or landlords to expend their capital upon the improvement of the 
land,—he could not bring himself to think that the maintenance of the present 
system of protection was essential to the due, effectual, and perfect cultivation 
of the soil. If, then, he was entitled to look upon the existing system as one 
which did not bear the character of permanence, the question was at once nar- 
rowed down to’ a question of time. ‘There were some circumstances to which 
he felt it his duty to refer, which had a peculiar bearing at this moment upon the 
present question. He would first refer to what he regarded as a most import- 
ant consideration,—the great, rapid, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable increase in 
the population of this country. Though the application of capital and skill to} 
the improvement of land had tended greatly to increase the quantity of corn 
prodoced in this country, and had to some extent afforded a supply for the in- 
creasing wants of the population, it was a very remarkable circumstance, that 
during the lust few years, though the price of corn had not been very high, there 
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had been a regular importation of foreign wheat to a considerable amount for 
consumption im this country, which clearly established the fact, that the popula. 
tion had out-strippec the means immediately possessed by this country of meet- 
ing their wents with regard to a supply of food. But he might refer to another) 
circumstance which, in the consideration of this question as one of time, applied] 
with peculiar force. He referred to the position in which Ireland had been placed 
with regard to asupply of food. A deficiency of food in Ireland was not exactly 
the same thing as a deficiency of food in this country. The distress occasioned) | 


llord of any improper inotive, but he has carried us back as far as the corn-law 
lof 1822, and has never said one syllable of the corn-law of 1842.—(Cheers.), 
|Your lordships are not called upon to repeal the law of 1791, nor to pass an 
pinion upon the law of 1821, but you are culled upon to repeal the act of 1842, 
land respecting that act not one syllable has the noble lord condeseended to 
ispeak.—-The noble duke then quoted various speeches of the Earl of Ripenon 
the cora-laws, to show his inconsisteney. fe then proceeded : My noble friend 
dinits that very large suuis of money indeed have been expended upon the im- 
provement of the land in the country. My lords, a gréat deal of money was in- 
vested in such improvements prior to the year 1842, and I you whether it 
was not perfectly notorious that large sums of money have been expended in 
that most laudable and desirable object on faith of the existing measure { 
and whether you will now pass a retrospective law for the confiscation of proper- 
ty '—(Hezr, hear.) But, my lords, are your lordships aware that under this 
system of protection, the working classes of this country—be they agricultur- 
ists or operatives, have been most prosperous? Is then protection to be taken 
from us? We are told that we are to have free trade, and the manufacturers 
—no, not the manufacturers—(hear, hear,)—but a section of the manufacturers 
— hear, hear,}—a section of the Manchester cotton spinners—(hear, hear, )— 
have told us that we know nothing about farming—(hear, hear); they call all of 
us blockheads—(a laugh),—and they say “ We will take your farms from you 
—we will find capital”—(hear, hear, )—they do not say they will find experience, 
though I wonder they do not—(a laugh),—But they are to bring greater skill; 
and what do they admit! They admit that these changes are not to be made 
without our being called upon to remove from our farms and their occupation 
twenties and thirties of thousands of the tenantry of this country.—{ Hear hear). 
I know well that that section | have alluded to wishes indeed to lower the price 
of produce in this country ; they have a deep hostility to the farmers of Bng- 
land, because they know that the farmers have ever been warinly aitached to 
our constitution and to our institutions. —(Hear, hear.) They wich also to low- 
er the price of produce and to get a large number of agricu!tu: into their 
towns for the purpose of permanently lowering the wages oi |! rative-—(hear, 
hear) ;—they wish permanently to lower the wag: the operative, not only 
from a desire to acquire greater profits for the -but they do it 
jalso for the purpose of preventing those strikes which seldom take place when 
jwages are low.—(Hear, hear.) Then I will ask your lordships what isto be- 
lcome of the yeomanry and of the tenantry who may aot be cjected from their 
\farms 1—(Hear, hear.) I think, my lords, that one of the attacks that are made 
by my noble friend’s new colleagues, the Anti-corn-! League—({a laugh)—- 
lis, that the tenantry of this country have no skill and no capital,—(Hear.) I 
lbelieve, my lords, there is no country in the world where (! more 
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'skilful—(hear),—more intelligent, or more upright—{hear),—and where they 


llbehave better to their poorer neighbours of the humbler classes, than in this. 


But, my lords, if they have not sufficient capital to be enabled to improve their 
land, if capital would enable them to improve it, is the only way to set about 


by the failure of the potato crop im Ireland was enormous, because the people|!getting capital for that purpose to diminish the value of their produce! ter that 
had nothing to fall back upon except charity. It-was said, that if government||is the argument of my noble friend. I believe, and what I have stated upon 
had called on the House to open the ports for a limited time, Noble Lords would} |former occasions I repeat now, that if the votes upon this subject in this house 
not have been disposed to object to it. But he wondered it had never occurred iwere to be taken by ballot, there would not be found twelve balls infavour of 
to those who held this language, that,a suspension of the existing corn-law de-||it—(“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) I deny that the great body of the operatives 
stroyed its vitality. Those who said ttt the law might be suspended ought toj/of this country are in favour of this measure.—(Hear, hear.) Why, the Anti- 
see that the legislatare could not revert to a system that had been proved to be!!corn law League has never dared to have an open public meeting at Manchester 
incapable of maintaining itself. ‘Uhe ground on which this measare, permitting! |about it—(Hear.) In the very hotbed of their own sedition they would not trust 
the importation of foreign corn, was opposed, was, the risk of thereby throwing! |their own operatives to have a public meeting without being admitted by tickets. 
land out of cultivation—-(A Noble Lord, That is one In his view, it!/(Ilear, hear.) I must draw your lordships’ attention to the snotives which are 
was the only question they had to consider. One district in partieular had been! |publicly avowed by some who advocate this measure—I do not speak of those 


alluded to us being likely to fail back to its original condition, and to produce no-| who are in parliament, but of those who are out ofdeors. They publicly avow 
thing but rabbits. ‘The Hon. Member for Berkshire had admirably described} that their object is to crush the aristocracy of England.—(Hear, hear.) My 
what it was now and wha had once been, and he pomted it out as a large dis-| lerds, in conclusion, I will only humbly, thougn at the same time most earnestly, 
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trict, cultivated in a manner that did honour as well to these to whem the land|{implore vour lordships to vote against this measure, because 1eve that, if you 
belonged as to those by whon All the land that he (Lord!'do not reject it, it is accepted only a 1 instalment ef future and greater chan- 
J 


Lit was cultivated. $ al 


Ripon) possessed in that county was on the very heath referred to. ‘The light-) ges.—(fear, hear.) My lords, I believe that it will lead to endless confusion 
house on Lincoln heath happened to belong to hum, and it wag erected a century! |jand anarchy, and I therefore call upon your jordships to make a stand against it, 


ago, when the heath was in the wild and desert state described. No represen-|'and reject the measure.—(Cheers.) 

tations had bee: made to him of a desire, on the part of the tenants, to giveup!} LORD STANLEY.—I will not presume to doubt the sincerity of the con- 
their farms. So far from tliat, eircamstences having placed at his disposal anj|viction of my right hon. friend at the head of her majesty’s government, that 


hts, 


estate in that part of the country, last autumn, he let a very considerable portion! |this measure was called for by a great exigency. But] think ry right hon. 
of the land in question at an mereased rent. ‘The people 1aust be fed, and the} |friend fatally and unhappily mistook that emergency, that he mistook the public 


demand for food must increase, and he did not see, therefore, what’ wore the! \jadgment, that he mistook the urgency of the position in which he was placed. 
grounds upon which it-was supposed any portion of the land could be thrown’ I think he comautted the error, the most fatal a statesman can commit,—] 
out of cultivation. He did not know whether it was necessary to enter more at|think he took the brawling terrent of agitation for the still, deep current of 
length on the subject of the measure now before the House. Every one knew) public opinion. (Loud cheers.) And it will not be the least unhappy conse- 
any materiel difference; quence of this unhappy measure that this couritry and the world will believe, — 
present curn-law should! traly or falsely, justly or unjustly. | will not say,—that a trivmph has been 
nised and inteyested agsgciation over the minister of the crown 
had cause to be ap-|'—(cheers),—and that a still rhore fatal triumph has been gamed by the minister 
prehensive of any .evil consequences if an eni"fer ‘terminition were pat to the! of the crown, actit under the influence of that association, over his political 
present system, but he did vot think any advantage would arise from pressing’ supporters and the mdependence of parliament.—{ Loud cheering.) When, in 
it.—{ Loud cheers. fom Opposition benches.) The measure muclit b« other house of parlimnent, we have asked the ninister of the crown a 
to be inconsistent witlr the opinions he had fortnerly expressed, and it mught.set! \question,—what do you anticipate will be the result of this measure? the sim- 
be difficult to-extract from his recorded language sentiments ineons'stent with! ple answer given was, that they must decline to prophecy; their prophecies 
the principles he had now advocated. But he teok no shaine to himself on this) (failed in 1842, and they would not risk their reputation as prophets hereafter. 
accom, because the only thing he had aced to be ashamed ef would have been|'And it is in this country, and supported by such arguments as you have heard 
if ft-had sproceeded: from bad motives. He bad acted from the solemn convic-|'from my noble friend to-night, that you are mvited to try this great experi- 
tion of what was right, foonded on much reflection, and stimulated by Uke con-!/ment, the issue of which the minister of the crown tells you he cannot foresee. 
viction that he.was not preposing @ measure calculated to injyre any interest inj/In the silence of the government upon this point, we turn to the arguments 
the country, but, on the cautrary, te do good to aif, 


what its provisions were, and the only part upon which 
of opinion existed was, whether the teriminatign of 1! 

be immediate or net. ‘The proposed law coutumtied a jnodified protection for gained by an ‘er; 
three years. For himself, he did not know whether they ha 


and when he came to “ which they have made use of; namely, the apprehended famine in Ireland, and 


aN 
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the successful operation of the tanff of 1842.—(Hear, hear.) - These argu. 


ments may both be invalid, as I will endeavour to show bye aad bye that they 
are ; but valid they cannot both be, for they are mutually-contradictory, the one 
of the other. If the repea! of the corn-laws, in any mode or by any possibility, 
be calculated to relieve the famine in Irclind, supposing always the famune to 
exist—(hear, hear), it must be by bringing a large amount of corm into con-| 
sumption at so lowa price as to place it within the reach of the povrest and 
the most distressed of that starving population; but, if Iam net much mista- 
ken in the boast which her majesty’s government make of. the suecessful opera- 
tion of the tariff, it is this :—that while it is materially extending commerte it 
has not diminished, on the centrary, it has rather tended to raise th of 
the articles which have béen subjected to its operation—(Hear, hear.) Now 
with regard to the famine, I must beg to call your lordships’ attention so bu; 
back as to the period of October and November last. When the cabinet was; 
called together in the close of October last, it was to consider what steps should] 
be taken for the reliefof Irish distress. I was of opinion then, and I continue 
of opinion now, that at the close of October, the real state of the case with} 
regard to the famine in Ireland, was wholly unknown to the government or to) 
any One else. Further, I believed then, and | believe now, that never was a 
season in the history of Ireland when, so far from their being either famine or, 
scarcity, there was so large a supply in the country of all descriptions of food) 
for the consumption of the people. ‘The ey:l to these people is not that corn is 
dear, or potatoes dear; the price of corn, in spite of all that took place, never 
rose'to any very high pitch. ‘The state of distress and suffering to which these 
people are exposed, arises from this, that they have invested their labour, in 
vested their al]. in the cultivation of some small plot of ground, for which they 
pay & large rent, and if the produce of that plot fails, their stock of provisions; 
is gone, and having no means of employment, they have no prospect of obtain-| 
ing money. 
occupiers of land in Ireland. By way of relieving them you propose, when} 
they one lost their potatoes, to inflict a further injury upon them by reducing} 
the price of their oats. But so strongly and so forcibly did I feel the impor-| 
tance of unanimity in the cabinet, that without hesitation, I intimated my entire) 
readiness to yield my own opinion, and consent to a suspension of the corn-| 


price 


But now I pray you to mark unother class, the small farmers and/| 


nse of the word, a proud aristocracy, if you substitute for that of @ pauper 


and dependent aristocracy, you break down one of the strongest bulwarks that 
cmains between a limited monarchy and the democracy whicli is represented by 
the Honse of Commons. My lords, when I speak of the aristocracy, | speak 
of the great body of the landed proprietors of this couniry,—of those whe do 
not possess great rank nor great wealth, but who from geueration to yeuefation 
have been the centres of their own communities, who have been identified with 
the old associations connected with their names, and who, exercising a modest 
and decent hospitality, preside over a tenantry who have hereditary claim: upon 


their affections. These are the aristocracy oj (us country Reduce these men 


to a lower position in the social seale, and you inflict an irreparable, au irgetriev- 
able loss upon the country at large. [| say therefore, that I should not be satis- 
fied if I were to believe that the loss conse jue upon the abolit if the corn- 
laws would fall mainly ‘upon the landed preprietors of (ie country, but iL om 
quite satisfied that nothiug can be further from tie truth... A toss of 106. a quar- 
ter in the price of wheat will be equivalent to a loss of 40s. an acre, and although 


e, upon the rental, those who will 
rs. We are told that we are 
to make up for the loss which we shall sust adopting the real principles of 
free trade. You are to dismiss every useless aad unprofitable hand. Large 
farms are more profitable than stnal! farms, therefore your smail farms must be 


the loss would fall, no detbt, in the first insts 


ultimately suffer the most will be the tenant farm 


consolidated, and their tenants turned adrift to make room for a man oj capita, 
a member of the Anti-corn-law League. | do not belie wade reét- 
est difficulties which they may have to encounter, the lan ls « i ai will 
\tadopt the cold, and selfish. and calculating doctrines of poluical economy. Dut 
if this system is tobe adopted in England, wil! any one dare to advise its bemg 
put in execution in Ireland! You propos’ to benefit Ireland bv reduciag the 


value of her exports in the proportion of £1,500.000 £2,000,000 per annum. 


Lastly I wish to call your lordships’ attention to the e™ iot the re- 
ipeal of the corn-laws, but the principles of free trad protnce ou the colo- 
nies. Destroy this principle of protection, and | te! trom t (hear), 


ithat you destroy the whole basis on which your col system rests.—(Loud 
cheers. )—If you do not know the value of colonies and of a colonial system, 
Napoleon Bonaparte knew it well. It is to that system we owe it that there is 


law, provided a suspension only was proposed.—(Hear, hear.) But whem I was} |not a quarter of the world where the English flag does not float, and where the 
told, that that temporary exigency was not to lead to a remedy commensurate) |English language is not spoken; and wherever that flag waves, you will find 
in duration with the expected evil, but to be made the groundwork of suspen-| men who feel pride in your glory, who sympathise in your views, and whose de- 
ding, for the purpose of not re-enacting, the corn-law, I felt that I could not||light it is to feel that they are members of your great and imperial Zollverein. 
take that course consistently with my own feeling as an honourable man—}!With regard to Canada, what have vou done’ You have induced her to un- 
(cheers) ;—and that to make such a proposition to parliament was leading those||pose a duty of 3s. a quarter on American corn coming into Canada ; you en- 
who were disposed to support us, into a snare and a delusion.—(Renewed||couraged her to undertake great public works, such as the improvement of the 
cheers.) Your lordships are aware, that the diseussions at the close of Octo-||/navigation of the St. Lawrence ; and now you propose virtually to destroy that 
ber terminated by an adjournment of the question. The question when the||—to destroy the trade which you fostered, and encouraged, and established. 


cabinet met again was not different, but I confess it was with some surprise|/ Remove those differential duties, and the British shipping will no longer be em- 
and no little disappointment that when the question was put to the eabinet, not! |ployed bringing goods down the St. Lawrence, as these goods will be carried 
of anorder in council, but of an ear!'y summoning of parliament for the purpose} |through the United States; and I can assure your lordships, that there are 
of proposing a gradual abrogation of the corn-law, I found myself alone in my|\merehants in Montreal who are now in anticipation of this measure, preparing, 


epposition. I felt deeply and painfully the prospect of separation from col-| 
leagues I ¢steemed. [ felt most painfully the awful weight of responsibility 
which I found was about to devolve singly upon myself. I am not ashamed to 
say, that I asked for forty-eight hours to enable me to decide. Most reluctantly, 


lif it should pass, to set up their mercantile establishments in New York.— 
((Hear.)—A change in the corn-laws, which would diminish the price Canadian 
farmers ean now obtain, would greatly affect the consumption of British manu- 
ifactures in the province, which must depend on the means of the farmers to pay 


jforthem. We are told that the adoption of free trade will be essentially to 
ithe advantage of the manufacturers of this country, who would then have the 
markets opened for them I presume that if you deprive the colonial produce 
lof protection, you mean, of course, to repeal the act which compels your colo- 
jnies to impose differential duties.—({ Hear, hear.)—You cannot be guilty of the 
|gross injustice of refusing that, in case you deprive colonial produce of protec- 
ition. ‘The question of protection is a mutual one, and free trade should be mu- 
don the corn-law of 1842. And why! In what respect has it failed! You}jtual also.—(Cheers.)—One-third of your exports go to the colonies. Mr. Greg, 
aim, by a corn-law, at independence of foreign supply, accompanied and pro-|jand extensive manufacturer, and a member of the Anti-corn-law League, states 
duced by such an encouragement to your home grower, as shall guarantee himp|that in the neutral markets we meet serious and active competition at present 
up to a certain point against foreign competition, and shall, beyond that point,|/from foreigners, in the various articles of cotton hosiery and cutlery ; and in 
protect the consumer against exorbitant and extravagantly high prices, protec-||his opinion, the only remedy is the reduction of wages of labour, and we yre 
ting 2!! parties against that which is most injurious to all—rapid and sudden|jcalled on to try this last and desperate experiment, and while we have Hers 
fluctuations. My objections to this measure are not lessened, but rather ag-|jed markets in which we defy competition, and which take one-third of 
gravated, by the fact that you will not feel the imjury it entails all at once, but/jour exports, our home exports being to our foreign exports as five to 
that, gradually and progressively, the importation of a larger and larger amount||two, we are called on to adopt a measure which would endanger the loss of 
of foreign supply will be encouraged by your legislation, and will by degrees! Why, my lords, the force of folly could no further go.— 


but without difficulty or doubt, supported as I was by one of my colleagues, 
whom I am not at liberty to name (but whom, if I could name. I am quite sure; 
his position and his character would satisfy all your lordships, that in his sub- 
sequently rejoining the government he could be actuated by none but the most 
honourable motives), | was compelled to tender the resignation of my office. 
Upon that, the government of Sir R. Peel was broken up. Your lordships are 
all aware of the circumstances which followed. We are called upon to aban- 


‘jour home market. 
drive out of cultivation a larger and larger amount of corn land in this country.| (Cheers and laughter.)—-I can imagine that the authority of the House of Com- 
—(Hear.) But it was said the price of corn was to fall, and the manufacturers}/mons might be pleaded as a reason for supporting this bill. I have a great re- 
were to have a great outlet for their manufactures, because they were to sellj|spect for the authority of the House of Commons—a house of-whtich [ have 
them so much more cheaply. But, how sell them cheaply? If that is to be ef-|/had the experience of five and twenty vears, and if I must bow to a decision, 
fected at all, it is to be by the reduction of wages. I do not mean to say that}|[ will take its decision in 1841, which] believe was agreed to in accordance 
wages will follow all the fluctuations of the price of corn; but if the lower||with the deliberate judgment of the people of this country.—( Loud cheers.}—~ 
amount of money produce the same amount of the comforts and necessaries of||[ am confident that it never can be good for the public interests that the 
life, the price of labour must fall. But then we are told that Russia, Prussia and}|House of Lords should sacrifice and turn round on its own opinons—that it 
the United States do not take our manufactures, because we refuse to take their||should sacrifice its character to save an administration —(Cheers.}—You may 
produce. ‘There never was a statement less founded on fact than that. It ts a fact|/|hope, my lords, by this measure to put an end to agitation ; but when, I. ask, 
that at the present momentour imperts from those eountries largely preponderate||was an organised agitation put down by concessions that it extorted ‘—(Hear, 
over our exports tothem ; our duties upon their goods, upon corn and timber, are|/hear.)—Believe me that a body thus organised, when it once tastes political pow- 
much lower on the average than the duties which they impose upon our principal) jer, will find the draught too sweet not to return to it. My lords, if, against 
manufactures. | will admit even that you shall, contrary to our expectations,|//your own opinions, you consent to pass this measure, be prepared to abdicate 
produce-some very large increase of our foreign exporis. For a time you com-|/vour high position in the constitution of this country. Ifyou give up your own 
fort your manufacturers with a state of extraordinary prosperity, but when that!|opinions ander the intimidation of faction, or at the dictation of any minister, 
fails, and-when distress and difficulty come in those foreign nations, or when||however great that minister may be, prepare hereafter to be considered 
war intervenes, I rather think that my noble friend the Secretary for Foreign|jas a subordinate part of the constitution. Prepare to be regarded as the 
Affairs would be somewhat more easy in the event of a war with the United/jregisters of the edicts of the House of Commons, and as the blind fol 
States—which God forbid!——but [ think he would be somewhat more easyifjjlowers of the minister of the day.—(loud cheers)—It is not, my lords, 
in the event of such a war, instead of drawing four fifths of our cotton from the/|it never has been, and never should be, your part to resist the “expres- 
United States, we were er with it from our colonies and were indebted|{sion of well-formed and enlightened pnblic opinion—to that your lordships 
for the remainder only to the United States. When war comes, those markets}/have always, and f trust always wil! boi; but it is yours to check the 
on which you have relied are closed against you-—-(hear, hear); and in the,|progress of hasty and irreparable legis!ation—it is yours (though against this 
meantime you have destroyed your home market. Then comes the period of||danger the constitution can hardly be supposed to provide)—it 1s yours wo pro 
depression ; then comes the period of bitter suffering amongst the manufacte-|jtect the people, not aguinst their own hasty judgment, but against the treachery 
rers , then comes the bitter re-action of feeling against those who are now de-|iof thuse whom they have chosen as their !eaders.—(Cheers.)—My lords, if act- 
luding their unhappy dupes with the prospect of increased wages and of “ cheap fing on your own deliberate and impartia) judgment you scorn the degradimg sus- 
bread.” —{ Protracted cheering.) picion of wmworthy motives, and you follow that course which in your con- 

® ButI may be told that more wheat will be consumed in this country because} jsciences you believe to be for the good of the empire, you may be ‘unstceess- 

ot will be cheaper. Wheat, however, is ¢.eaper in Ireland than itis in England,}/fal, but you will not-be conteimned—conquered you may be and. overborne by 
and so it is in Poland, but it is not within the reach of the poor ple of either|/numbers, but you will not be degraded. You may fail » saving the people from 

Ireland or Poland. Something has beensaid, my lurds, about the difficulty of] ithe threatened evil, but you will sectire the approbation of your friends, and 
administering the government, and of recunciling the conflicting claims of an! 

ancient monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed house of commons. What- 


ever difficulty there may be in administering a government with, in the proper 


will compe! the respect of your opponent* --(Cheers from the cross benehes.) 
— And if, my lords, by the blessing of God on your endeavours, you should 


| 
arrest the progress of this liasty and inconsiderate measure ; if you should 
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give 4 e for the inte nee of thé country te act on the onh aint. 4nd 9o cts the pre it cern law The r il object of the corn law was to secure ta 
ia j ily pe ike wiser i Taurmers. was Called remuncratl i price in other words, to rat tne 
und thon nal tors, then, indeed? ye ef fond for the people by artificiel mans. —(Meary hear.) in partied. 
he proud ‘nr nroud of havin dischirces! the lau which the ri were that the of the corn Ww was to seovre 2 
stitition hel onpesed vow ; proud of having discharged that duty, atul s ppiy ol food, by means of which th: country would be 
duced hy the allarements of pewer, and unintimidated by the clamour of agita- exempt ni the erext da of dk mdence upon foveien ¢ountries for the supe 
tie wd wine reeeued the country from’a serious and hazardous experi-i'ply of food.—/* Hear, hear,” from the Deke of Tichmond ) Now, Without 
nent Hie best reward, my lords; will’ be the consciousness that you have!’meanie any offence to those who advanced that argument, he (Earl Grey) 
done yau.duly. You will have another—you will have that reward which Will would frask.y state that it was altogether ovt of his power to regard that as any 
arise trom the approval and the thanks of a vrateful and admiring people, who. other thon « celourable argument t us the real object and intention of the 
will ypustly exeiaim, Thank God we have « House of Lords noble law. Pur even if it was really a dene areument, it had been completely dis- 
lord remumed. his ceat anndst Jowl cheers froin Uv protectionists, Which Jasted) posed of hy the noble end learned lord who spoke on the first night of the de- 
for sonte bute, in the t which ho then stated, namely, that Napoleon, when in the plen 
Lord BROUGHAM: IT beg ‘to chserve m the outset is perfectly itude of h pawer, und with the whole continent in his hands, was ba! to 


xelude the supplies of corn which were wanted for this country. Rejectiny, 


then, te notion that the !aw was waintained for any other object than enbhane- 


te the yerts of this bill what was tae origm of it Wheuever mtrodaced, un 
der whatever preasure, however mdiscres tly, I care vot one whit; and if, 


the merits of the measure itself, | hold it to be a sound one, [ am bound, as ani ing the price of cern, he wou'd aow turn to discuss tie’ question, whether or 
houest man, to give it iay support.—‘Hear, hear) Are your lurdships awareyinot thet was a wise and worthy olvect. They had been told, that admittingthe 
what has happened since this measure was originated ? my noble friend ig-iprice of corm was raised by the corn the wor! las were not inwired 
norant of what has happened since this measure was introduced into the « by the system of protection, because effect. of the existing law was to keep 
house? Maize has been aliewed.1@ be irported. the corn bill hed been; ap the wages of laboar im the same pr ion as the advance in the price of 
passed, and we are now enjoying the henefit of the alteration —(Hear, hear. ficors. His noble friend argned th it wes perfertty clear if the price of food 
How does that apply to my noble friend’s argument, who says that this measure, was per:mnanc low, the competition of labour would brmg wages dowtr in the 
is unnecessary aud mischievous and specclative, and that-as a remedy it will proportion. “Uhat was an easy was of disposing-of the qnestion. but it 
not meet che © to which it apphes? ‘Chen says my toble friend, “ You do, was not satisfactory, and for this reason, that his noble friend himself made ad- 
not give the Tris!) peasant food to sapply the loss of his pofatoes, but vou take! mission in the course of his argument, which led to a directly opposite conelu- 
itis shasing both food am] potatoes by cheapening his oats.” 'sion.—(Hlear, hear.) He told them that year by year wagés did not by 
Bat att: wer to it in my noble friend*s own conduct, for he ad-|:means vary with the price of corn. He (Marl Grey) thought the expe ience of 
mittee tis fs peries ly re: Ih to Nave opens i the ports and for the last few years was decisive on thi eubject Co pare the acti il state of 
pe extovwal, to lower the value of the Irish peasant’s oats, things during dear years and plentiful years in this country ; colmpare, forjin- 
thus itt ichhe trembled so greatiy. of this measure became, stauice, the years 1832-4-5, woen prices were law, with tlie years 1839-461, 
law. while fiend forgotten tie Canada Bill?—¢ Hear, hear.) ‘when prices were hizh and corm scarce. The ealamitoas condition ef the cotn- 
It wy nlawrepeal. Thy argumest by which my noble) try, during this latter period, had made too deep an impression on them all to 
friend supported the Casada Bill is appheable to the present measure. Think,”|'require that should loncer dwe!! upon it. But-the véasow of such a state of 
says he, “of the increase of population, consider how rapidly the numbers of] things was obvious. When corn cose to the high price which it then att ained, 
our people are augmenting from day to day, think that every year are added be-| every family was compelled to expend a much lirger portion of their incite 


tween 300,000 and 400,000 to the numbers of the consumers of food in this! than in other years on corn. He believed that permanently as well as terapore- 
country, and think, anless you bring down that food to the lowest possible} 'rily, if prices were made high, a smaller preportion of the national income would 
price, you cannot hope long to feed those incraasing numbers, and you cannot! be available for other purposes ; that there would, therefore, b¢ a proportionably 
discharge your duties to your country.” My lords, the same argument applies! less demand for labour, with greater competition for employment, and a conse- 
to the corn-law at all times; and it is upon that ground, and at all times with-) quent reduction in wages. In his mind, therefore, the corn laws, with respect 
out reference to accidental or temporal circumstances, that those I act with are! to labour, caused a double disadvantage ; for, instead of their causing the price 
and have been advocates of free trade —(Hear, hear.) I state it as a fact that,! of corn to be counterbalanced by an increase of wages, he thought they enhanced 
generally speaking, if you examine and inquire in different parts of the country,| |the price of food, while ‘hey depressed the wages by which it should be pur- 
rou will find that the great bulk of the tenant-farmers labour under no appre-||chased.—( Hear, hear.) He thought that, as Christian leyislators, if they were 
Shak , though I believe there is no class more likely to be sensitive. My no-| once satisfied of this fact, they were bound at once to swee; away all restrictions 
ble friend hes again and again stated, that the object of all laws of protection is!|on the natural liberty of trade.—(Hear, hear.) It was in vain for woble lords to 
to make this couatry independent of foreign supply with regard to the article of 'come down with laboured statements of the enormous guantiiies of cern that 
food, and among others he quoted Mr. Huskisson as having been of that opinion.||could be introduced into this country. Such statements might excite neediess 
Now there can be no doubt whatever but that the interest of this country and of||panic ; but even if the price of corn should fall to the extent stated, what would 
every other country requires that the bulk of the food of the people shall be}/be the inference! Why, that the injustice done to the ishourer was miach greater 
grown within the country. With the exception of the United Provinces of Hol-|/than they had supposed—(hear, hear) ;—that the diodvautege of having the 
land, there is no instance where the people are not of necessity fed by the corn} |price of food artificially enhanced was greater thin they hud believed ; and there- 
grown within the bounds of their own country, and as far as England is con-|/fore, that the repeal of these laws was nuich more preswing 
cerned the utmost we can expect from abroad is relief in a time of scarcity, or al accustomed to consider it.-—(Ilear, Lewr.) But wae that the only inferénee ! 
supply to diminish the dearth of a bad year. Even in years of famine there|' He knew that a panic was «great evil, and that mm 1842 the “ farmers" friends” 
never has been anything like two millions of quarters of wheat brought in one||did inflict the most serious i jury upon those who were simple enough to take 
year into the country. But it is said that foreign countries may at any moment their words as to the probable eliect on prices of the tariff. Me hoped, there 
shut their ports and starve the people of this country. ‘alk to me of petty) /fore, no panic would be created on the present occasion. Happily there was no 
sovereigns stopping the supply of corn from Belgium, or from Egypt, or the|symptoms of it; for he understood that land never jet or sold better, and that 
Hague, while we had in 1810, Napoleon holding in his hand the sceptre, not of||agricultural improvement was never more active in this countey.—(Hear, hear.) 
France alone, but of the whole of continental Europe. Did he succeed in his}| His noble friend had said that the proposed law would be particnlarly prejudicial 
favourite project of shutting up the ports of Europe against his most powerful] |to Ireland ; but there was not in his (Earl Grey’s) opmion a country whieh would 
enemy! On the contrary, in that very year, 1,250,000 quarters of corn, or, is-|/gain so largely from the passing of the bill as the sister kingdom would. He 
cluding the flour imported, 1,514,000 quarters were brought into this country|/merely made that observation in passing, and would reserve fuller notice of that 
from foreign ports.—{Hlexr, hear.) I confidently expect, if we set the example||topic for a future stage of the bill. But there was another part of his noble 
of removing the restrictions which beset our commercial code, other countries) |friend’s speech which appeared to have produce: « great impression upon their 
will follow in the same track. Of one thing I am perfectly certain—you doj/lordships, he meant part of his noble friend’s argument which referred to the 
yourselves no kind of service be retaining your restrictions. My lords, I view) effect of the proposed alteration upon the colonics, and upon our interest as con- 
the Janded interest of this country as the great, the substantial, the most im-|/nected with the maintenance of the colonial empire. ‘This was a subject of great 
portant of all the interests it contains. My lords, be sure that I am the last| importance, and he (Earl Grey) attached very high importance to the preserva- 
man in the world to give a consent to this measure if I thought, by its passing, ||tion of our colonial empire. He could perfectly understand how, with regard to 
that the interest, the safety, the security of that great body were placed in jeo-||old countries, where there was great competition for employment, and great dif- 
pardy.—{Hear, hear.) I will tell the landed aristucrats where to look, if they) ficulty to find a profitable field for the investment of capital and labour, many 
would find protection for themselves and bulwark for their institutions. —(Hear,||took a short-sighted view of the subject of extending the field of employment, 
hear) Let them rely upon themselves. Look around at the display of talent|jand were of opmion that for such countries the syste: of protection was agood 
which has been evoked by the diseussion of this great question to-night, and letjjoue. But, if we looked at the colonies, we should see that, on the contrary, 
those blush for shame, if they are capable of doing so, who ever ventured to) 'the difficulty experienced was to find sufficient Jalour and capital for the profita- 
taik with conieupt of the talents, the aceomplichiaents, the acquirements of the| ble developement of their great natural resources wid natural wealth ; amd the 
aristoeracy of this country.—(Hear, hear.) My lords, I have studiously avoided] \effect of the protective system was to divert industry and capital from their na- 
all personal allusions, but I should fail of discharging a duty ] owe as a citizen/|tural, and therefore most productive channels of employment, into artificial, and 
of this country, and as a member of this house—a debt of gratitude upon pub ‘therefore comparatively unproductive channels. He confessed that he was ra- 
=) istice as well—did I not express my deep sense! ‘ther surprised that his noble friend (Lord Stanley) should have ventured to touch 


hen they liad been 


lie grounds, but a debt of strict j 
of the public virtues, no less than the prodigious powers of mind, and the un-|/on the subject of the effect of the present measure on the colonies, seeing that 
exampled moral courage which my right honourable friend at the head of the!!the policy the noble lord had himself adopted had not been attended by the most 
government has exhibited in dealing with this question.—(Hear, hear, hear }j fortunate results. What did his noble friend do with respeet to the Australian 
He has given up what to an ambitious man is mach—the security of his power ;'}colonies last year? Why he refased to grant thorn the saine advantages which 
he has given up what to a cautioas man is mueh—mfluence and authority with: he had conferred upon the Canadas. Now, that vas a course of pohey which, 
his party ; he has giyen up what to an amiable wan is much indeed-—private; | his (Bari Grey's) estimation, was well caiculaied to raise a spirit of disitfec- 
friendsiups, and party connections; and all these sucrifices he lias voluntarily,|jtion among these who had ever been loyal to this country. His noble friend 
and with his eyes open. incurred, in order to discharge what he deemed 4 great!|wanted to show that we derived some ec!vantage from protective duties in our 

ublic dnty.—{ Loyd cries ot Hear, hear, hear.”) He, in thiese cireumstances—| colonies and that being point to be proved, he Grst said, “ don’t give 
far im this proud Dhsition- ~may well scorn the sordid attacks, the ‘wretched ri-]!the protection, you lose the colonies—-that is a reason fot keeping the protec- 
baldry. with which he. is out Of Goors acaailed, becatse he knows that he has en-! tien: and then he turned round aud said, ++ Qh, don’t take away protection, 
' there is no further re’ son for retaming the colojies.” Was riot this 


titled himself to the gratitude of his eawntry. an@ will leave—as T isi my con-‘othe) wis: 
scieuce believe he will—his name to.an admiring posterity, as one of tlic crest an @xample of what was ealled in logic arguing ina circle? ‘There could be no 
est ministers that ever wielded the déstiniesoi this country.—(Hear, hear.) The dfotibt that, i onr eelonigl empire, we liad the advantage of possessing Warm 
noble lord resumed his seat amid joud cheers. friends and allies in ail quarters of the world, who, commanding great. nataral re- 
The Earl of WALTON then sioved that the debate be adjourned to the next! sourcés, were united heart and soui with us to defend our trade and our interests, 
day. : jjand to take part with us in all our contests against ovr enemies. We had garri- 
: House of Lords, May 28. {sons of the cheapest kind in every quarter of the universe. On the other hand, 

to make wis, that in|/the colonies had this inestimable advantage—they had the glory and the securi 

ty to be derived from an imtiinate connection with the greatest, the most civiliz 


ed, and jnost powerful nation on the face the earth. if we pursued @ libere 


Farl GREY said,—The first observation which he had 
the whole-course of the dchate, the rtoble dords who liad opposed the bill 
@veided ay taplicat avowal of what he believed to bg the maiy ene, aim, and ob- 
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al policy towards them, both comiercially and politically, we should bind thea \@ 


to us with chins which no power on earth ceuld break, and the connection be- 


tween the parent state and those great dependencies might continue vnti hey - 


far excecded us in His noble friend also told thcir bud 


ships that it would be most unjust as well as ruinous to the interests of the Oa- ( 


nadians, if we repealed or altered the existing corn law. He (Earl (\ rey) held); 


in his hand « newspaper containing a report of the dehates which took place inj tion of race 


s 1828. We, who might be placed in the porition of Raving to fight wars 
rope, Asia, o¢ America, onght not to. depend on foreign lear.) 
A certain tipply must be lad, but by this tyitl the init of the e for 

would be diminished, and we would be thrown on the mercy of foreigners. — 
(Hear) The noble lord then referred to jhe question as it affected Canada 


lhe question in those provinces, and in.Lower Canada particularly, was a ques- 
Who were the persons who, it was said, would be wel! satisfied 


the Canadian Assercbly upon the proposition for repealing the duty of per) jwith these alterations! Messrs, Lalonmtaine and Tachet, both 
quarter on American wheat introduced into Canada. He had read the speeches. (1 hey wished to have entire freedom of everything in those colo Was 
of the niembers who debated the question. Most of them said, «1f England, England to keep the colores at all this touble and expense, for the benefit of 
will no Jonger give us protection, let us try if we cannot do without it. As a all the world! ‘The noble earl who opened this subject had told their lord hips 
first step towards doing so, let us repes! this duty ef 3s. upon wheat from the that all Exrope was going to follow them — He had heard, it was trae, that the 
United States. We can grow corn cle aper than Aimeries.” “And one ge ntle-\|king of Sarduyia was permutting the exportation of chesnuts, and this was the 
man said, “{ have been to Baffalo, and there I find corn Sd. and 9d a basheijonly “vimptou he had amt with of a Lheral poley.—(Hear) If you could ef- 
more than [ give for it in Canada.”’-—(“ Hear,” from the free-trade peers.) \nd| |fect your object, and4uing all the world to free trade, he very much doubted 
the gentleman said, “ Our poblic works were never more necessary or linpertant whether ll the world would be benefited -—-(Hear, hear.) What would be the 
than at this time, and when they are completed, we shall enter inté the compe+'reseltt you could estabhsh this prreeiple thi mtry, perhaps, might man- 
tition with greatly increased advantages. ‘The locks upon the Frie canal are) jalacture for all the world, and be fed by ibthe world, but would your popula- 
vary numerous. ‘The traffic from the great lakes to the St. lawrence is a de jtion ilaprove vader such a system t Certainly not. It was desirable that in 


scending trattic. 


tern statés of America: and we can carry it through the St. Lawrence cheaper jcomiuercial, and manufacturing. He felt confident 
idecide this question without prejudice. Tosnppose that the members of this 


than the Americans themselves can carry it by the Erie canal.”——(Hear, hear.) | 
When the assembly came to a division upon the proposttion for repealing the | 


3s. duty, what was the result? Why, that those who had no fear of the suecess!|terest iu the general prosperity, would be actu 


of Canadian enterprise and resources when opposed to the Americatis, were inw | 

majority of 45 agninst 27, and the resolution fer re pealmg the duty was passed 
The very Same Week in whoeh the etter t of our commercial policy and the re 


peal of the corn laws were under consideration in tie Cavadian Assembly, a \ 


militia tall was introduced and discussed; but in the whole course of thet de-| 


We can carry not only our own corn, but the com of the wes-jevery country every deseription of dustry should he mixed ap—agricultural, 


¢ that their lordships would 


house, the peerage of England, the great ventry of the country, who had an in- 
ited by anv benefit they i:night 
lerive by petting thing mere jrom their routs at the of the coun- 
try, was one of the greatest deluss that ever entered into the head of man. 
He thought that it wasa great uistaké te suppose, in opposition to the authority 
of all the men who hawe ever raled this country, that the landed interest did 


stand in the way of th goaeral prosperity of the country, and he, therefore, 


bate not one ward was uttered about our earminercial policy being caleulated toj|never gave aay vote with greater confidence than that which he gave for the re- 
weaken the ties whieh bound Cansda to Eugland —(Hear.) He Lteusted that} |jection of this bill 


their lordsbins would reflect on what practical! advantage could result to them- 


i} 


The Duke of WELLINGTON said: My lords, ! cannot allow this question 


selves hy rejecting the bil. Did they think that they could permanently re go to a division without addressing @ few words to you, on the vote you are 


tain the oxistine corn law? Was there any noble Jord who heard him who be-|| 


about to give. I am aware that | address you under many disedvantages. | 


lieved that they could do sot—[The Duke of RICHMOND: I do. }—(Hear,||address you under the disadvantage of appearing as a minister of the crown to 


hear.)—Then he pitied his noble friend's credulity Laughter.) 


||press the measure—in opposition to the views of many of those with whom I 


His noble friend (Lord Stanley) had said that the house of lords presented a||have so long acted in public life—with whom I have lived in habits of close in - 
salutary obstacle to rash legislation. His noble friend had told them what was||timacy and friendship, and whose good opinion it has always afforded me great 
their proper place in the constitution. It was then of the greatest importance! |satisfaction to obtain, and, indeed, which I have enjoyed in the utinost degtec. 


to them to distinguish betsveen a hasty passion for alteration, and a continued) 


I have already nained to you the circumstances under which | became a party 


and deliberately formed public opinion. ‘The danger would be in resisting the||to this measure. In November, I considered it my bounden duty to my sover- 
latter. How then were they to know that on this question there had been ade-|jeign not to withhold my assistance from the government, and I resumed my 


liberately formed public opinion’? The principle upon which this bill wasjjseat at her majesty’s councils, and gave my assistance to my right honourable 
founded had first attracted public attention 80 years ago. It was first adopted! 'friend the first lord of the treasury, because I knew at that time that he could 


by politieal philosophers, and at length found its way slowly into the councils off not do otherwise than propose a measure of this description—nay, this very 


the uetion. In his own life he had seen its progress. Nineteen years ago he 


measure. It was this very measure he proposed to the cabinet early in that 


hid voted tu favour of ineasures which were a timid application of the principle|/month.—(Hear, hear.) It is not necessary, my lords, that I should now say any 
of free trade He lid voted si nunorities of 15, and that never exceeded 50.|!more on that subject, and though some of your lordships may entertain a pre- 


Tt atdl progressed, year after year, natil in her majesty’s ministers it had found |judice against me for the course I have adopted, I can justify it before your 


| 


the silest advecates m parliement. i was manifest, then, that there was a de-||lordships by telling you that I was bound to take it, and if the same circum- 
lwerately fonmed. opmiian on this subject; and if there was, they ought not to} |stances occurred to-morrow I would take it again.—({ Loud cheers.) I was bound 
is! were perfectly aware the mer-||to my sovereign and to my country, by considerations of gratitude of which it 


resist it.—(Hear.) Out of doors, their lordships + 


chants and manufacturers of this country had been > strenuously in favour of||is unnecessary for me to say more than to allude to them on this oceasion. | 


the principle of protection as the agriculturiets ; nay, they had been the real 


am satisfied with them myself, and I should be exceedingly concerned if any 


originators of the whole of eur protective policy. When he first entered upon||dicsatisfaction was caused in the minds of any of your lordships by my conduct. 


public life, he well remembered Mr. Huskisson was regarded as the great enemy || 


I’am aware that I never had any claims upon the confidence which your lord- 


of our seaport towns. But from those very towns he (Earl Grey,) had recently) |ships so long reposed in me, and which I have now enjoyed for a considerable 
presented petitions, pravimg their lordships not only to pass this bill, but to|jmumber of years. Circumstances contributed to give it to me. In some cases 
abolish protective duties altogether. When there were such symptoms of a)|I had the confidence of the crown, and in other cases I obtained your confidence 
desire for freedom of commerce, the corn-bill was not an act of rash or hasty||in consequence of the zeal with which I endeavoured to serve your lordships, 
legislation, but was a comphance with the continued, deliberately formed, and||to promote your public views, and to facilitate the transaction of the business 
rational opisien of the country. Such symptoms, however, were apparent, and} jof this house. shall ever lament any breaking up of the habits of confidence 


it would be consistent with their lordships’ wisdum not to overlook them That} 


\lin public life with which your lordships have honoured me ; but | will not allow 


they would not do so,-—that they would pass this bill by an overwhelming ma-| this occasion to pass, even if this night should possibly be the last upon which 


jority, was no less his firm and confident expectation, than it was his most fer-| 
vent and earnest prayer. 


I should give you my advice, without giving my counsels as to the vote which 
I think your lordships ought to give on this occasion. My noble friend, whose 


Lord ASHBURTON said his noble friend who had just sat down had warned) |absence I regret to-night, addressed you a few nights ago, and urged you in the 
the house of the difficulty that would arise from the rejection of the bill, and||strongest manner to vote agamst this measure, and told you, in language which 


asked what party there was m the country which could form a government in) 


I could not imitate, that your duty on this ocession was to step in and protect 


such an event! He (Lord Ashburton) would only direct the observation ofj|the public from the rash and inconsiderate measures wluch have passed the 
their lordships to the question—what was the state of the government under! jother house of parliamen!, and which were ineonsistent, in his view, with public 
any circumstances, or whether we had any government at all that could be so} jopinion. My lords, there is no doubt whatever but it is your duty te consider 


called '—( Loud cheers.) He called upon their lordships, therefore, to dispose} jail the measures which are brought before you wath great deliberation before 
of this question according to the dictates of their own consciences and their!jyou vote, and you have a right then to vote as if you thought parliament would 


views of the policy. which would be most beneficial to the country, without ap-| |i 


prehension of the disturbance of the existing government, which by no effort of}/ 


act onthe vote which each of you gave —(Cheers.) This is the course which 
I have always taken on former occasions, and it is the course which now, my 


theirs they could possibly prevent.4 Cheers. ) Let him shortly examine upon’ jlords, I beg of you to take. My fords, I will request of you to look te this 
what grounds the present measure was sostained. The munmediate argument!/measure—to the mannec in which it bas come before you, and to the conse- 
which had been adduced for the necessity of repealing the corn-laws he believedj;quences of a rejection of it. ‘This measure, my lords, was announced to you 


in the first instance, was the distress of Lreland. But he thought the distress! jm the speech from the throne, and it has been passed by a majority of more 
in Ireland had been shown to he, to say the least of it, greatly exaggerated.—j|than half of the house ef commons. My noble friend says, and with truth, that 
(Loud Cheers.) It seemod to him that the openmg the ports would be the)|this vote differs from the original vote given by the same house of commons, 
ers means of fornishing the people ef Ireland with the means of subsistence./!and with the supposed views of the constituencies. But I do think, my lords, 

ut it was said that if the government took upon themselves the respousibility |that this is a subject which you cannot take ito consideration, because you can 


of opening the ports at a Ume of an apprehension of scarcity, they would never | 


iave no accurate knowledge of the fact, and because in the next place we know 


be able to shnt them again. Now what reason was there for such a conclusion" |that it is the bill of the house of comunons that has come up to us, and we know 
The ports had been opened and closed again, both by the government, by order by the votes which lave been passed, that it is the bill whieh has been recom 
m council, and by votes m parliament, for particular occasions. The question! jmended by the crown. li we reject tus bull, my lords, we know that we re- 


their lordsinps were considering was the most knotty question that had ever been |) 


ject the bill which has been passed and agreed to by the two other branches of 


propounded—-the very foundation ef the monarchy de pended upon it—(cheers) ithe constitution, and that the house of lords will stand alone im rejecting it— 


—and it. would disterl every family in the country. Et was a measure which he!!Vhis is the consideration in which I beg your lordsleps to look at the question. 
thought would endanger our colomal possessions.—{Cheers.) In every wav jt /This is # position, my lords, mwhichyou ought pot, in which you cannot stand ; 
was a measure of the very niinost importance, and, in his opinion, it was so 4 ery: ‘it is position imwhich you are powerless, «nd cau do nothmg. You have vast 

rnicious, that he trusted a majority of their lordships would save the country, m‘lueiire on peblie opmagn, but separated from tye ezown and house of con: 


y rejecting it. 4i it were unfortunately allowed to pass, at the end of threg wous, vou can do aethiy witil tls 


he comectian of themis revived. T conelude 


years our markets would be di luged with corn from foreign nations, and prices thet a new yovermmient will be formed—-be it sa er not—<ic vou conclude, my 
must fall. ‘The noble earl opposite asked, Can you have tread too cheap”, lords, that there will noi be the measure brought bx [ore you by the next 
Hegaid it was possible to have it too cheap, and that would be the case when: adhuainistration! Do you mican thgn te reject. this bill » cecond time: Do you 


ev@ the low prices threw any quantity of land out of cultivation. What they, mean that the country Shall go on m the disevssion of thusame@asure for months 

‘wanted was a steady price—(hear, hear)—and that, he contended, had been at- longer! But, my lords, I am. te!d that the veply as, that the parhwnent should 

tained by the too much abused sliding-svale of 1843; the average prices ranged, be dissolved —(loud cheers),—and that the cowrtry should have an opportunity, 

about 50s. with a variation of little more than Is. Mr. Huskisson, in 1814, de-~|if they think fit, of returning other representatives, aud of seeing whether or 

pgs in strong language, our becoming dependent upon foreign countries ‘not another house of cominons will agree to this measure. Now, really, my 
a 


supply of food, and repeated his denunciation of the system even so late} lords, if you have so much confidence as you appear to have i the results of 


| 
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#hose elections, and in the decision of public opinion on this question, I think you 
may safely rely on the elections which must occur in little more than twelve 
mouths, in the common course of law, and that vou might trust to the parlia- 
ment which shall then be elected, to take into cousideration this law, without 


dissolve parliament by rejecting this bill. 


the results of rejecting this bill; you have the option of having another bill) 
If you reject this bill, you can appeal) 


brought before you to pass or to reject é 
to a new parliament if you think fit ; but, at all events, thie measure will not be- 
come a law until the year 1849.—(Hear, hear.) 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then put the question, when the house di- 
vided :— 

For the second reading of the Corn Bill :— 


Contents (present) - - - - - - 138 
—~-211 
——164 


Majorit - - - - - - - 47 
The Duke of WELLING'TON then moved that the Corn Bill be committed 
on Thursday, the 11th of June.-—Agreed to. 


THE BUDGET. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER brought forward his finan 
cial statement for the ensuing year in a committee of ways and means, the 


tendantes, in faet, who are worshipped by the society of a small town, and who 
jnever take the trouble even to pick up their cards at reversis ; whence it was 
that the Cardinal de Fleury used always to say to the young king, when he 
played, and made the same omission from thoughtlessness, “ Madame I’ inten- 
interfering with the prerogative of the crown—(hear, hear),—by obliging it to|'dant, it ts your turn to take up the cards.” « Let us beg of you,” exclaimed 


You have now before you, my lords,| the Martainvilles, to all their flight of wild birds, « to play ne practical jokes dur- 


ing the stay of our aunt De Sechelles! Pray be very grave and quiet, mes- 
sieurs, mesdames, aud do not forget that we are her next heirs.” ‘They had 
iturned out | know not what presidente, to prepare the best room in the house for 
ithe illustrious invalid. In the apartment intended for her use, they placed all 
their most luxurious furniture, all their choicest ornaments, and the most beau- 
itiful Dresden china that they possessed. ‘They also took care to have a fine 
ipullet, au gros sel, stewed pigeons, a/'orge monde, and quails, aux laitues, kept 
lconstantly hot aud ready dressed, in a burn marie: besides fresh eggs in cold 
water, and Alicant wine in hot water—in short, for upwards of a week, the 
kitchen and whole establishment of the Martainvilles were under arms, and still 
|Madame Uintendante did not arrive. The family began to grow uneasy, and 
ithe guests impatient. I must tell you that the raster of the chateau had never 
lseen this aunt of his wife ; and that since the age of five or six the latter had never 
lseen her old relative, and this fact appeared to thein a capital opportumty for 
lplaying off a hoax. Amongst the facetious circle was a little M. de Clermont 
\d’Amboise (who, by the way, would have been very happy in after times to have 
imarried me), but the gratitude | owe him must not prevent my remarking to you, 
that he was an odious, little, yellow, mean-looking man, It was arranged that 
ihe should be disguised as an old lady : another officer was to be dressed as a la- 
idy’s maid, and every precaution was taken to conceal their preparations. The 
scheme, however, which ought only to have been known to two or three peo- 


chief points of which were to the following purport :—Last year an income 


of £49,760,000 had been anticipated, but the amount realised was over); 


£52,250,000, independent of the money from China, a strong proof of the} 
beneficial policy of reducing protective duties, The only great source of 
income which had declined was that of the Property and Income Tax ; but 
even this declension was to be attributed to repayments made to parties who 
were entitled to such returns of money previously paid into the Exchequer. 
He might take the receipts of the ensuing year at £52,090,000 and the ex- 


peaditure at £49,400,000 in round numbers; leaving a surplus over|| 


£2,350,000. The customs produced last year £19,720,000. A reduction 
of duties had, however, taken place to the extent of £1,041,000. This re- 
duction, however, he hoped would be counterbalanced by the increased 
consumption which might not unreasonably be expected. If, therefore they 
took the loss at two-fifths of the whole sum repealed, the amount would be 
about £400,000, leaving the amount to be anticipated from the customs at 
£19,300,000, He thought that the trade of the country was in such a pro- 
gressive state of improvement that they might calculate upon an increase 
which would leave the sum to be really anticipated from the customs, after 
these reductions, at £19,500,000, 

In the excise there had been alsoa large reduction last year, leading to 
a certain amount of loss, but although some duties had been altogether re- 
pealed, the duties fell only £100,000 below what they had been in the pre- 
vious year. He anticipated from the stamp duties about £7,400,000, being 
about £260,000 less than last year, the deduction, being estimated to accrue, 
owing to less transactions in railways. The assessed and land taxes he 
would take at £4,230,000, and the property tax at the same amount as 
last year, £5,100,000. In the Post-office department there had been a large 
increase of revenue, but he would take it at £850,000 for the ensuing year, 
being an increase of only £60,000. Including the revenue from the crown 
lands, the total receipts would be £50,955,000, to which might be added a 
further sum of over £706,000 from China. The total result would be that 
the estimated income of the country forthe ensuing year would be in round 
nuubers, £51,650,900, while the expenditure would be £49,400,000, leav- 
ing a disposable surplus of nearly £2,200,000, a surplus nearly equal to 
that of the preceding year, notwithstanding all the reductions in both 
customs and excise which had been carried out. There were, however. 
certain additions to the establishments of the country, and more particularly 
in the naval department and the armament of our shipping, which would 
appropriate a considerable portion of this surplus, The charge for the debt 
last year was £28,200,000 ; this year it was only £28,100,000 ; but this ad- 
vantage was counterbalanced by the increased charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, arising from the advances requisite to be made for the promotion of 
public works in Ireland. 

There was an increase in the estimates for the navy as compared with those 
of last year of between five and six hundred thousand pounds. In the ordnance 
estimates there was an increase of about £400,000, which, with the additional 
charges in the miscellaneous estimates, would make a total charge of about £20,- 
198,000. ‘This added to the charge for the public debt, &c., would give a to- 
tal expenditure of over €50,760,000. The result would be, that there would 
be a surplus of only £776,000, of which £700,000 was derived from China. The 
right honourable gentleman proceeded to show the advantages derived by the 
country from the policy pursued by the present government, which had not only 
lee the finances of the country upon a firm and substantial basis, but which 

ad, while reducing customs and excise duties in every direction, actually re- 
duced the expenditure by one million and a half. In 1842, when they entered 


office, the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the interest of the debt. &c., 
was £29,567,000, while for this year it would not exceed the sum of £28,129,-| 
000, a difference of no less than £1,436,000. [t was true that, in the shape of 
property tax, &c., the government had imposed burdens to the extent of £5,600,- 


000, but. on the other hand, they had reduced customs and excise duties to the}lwatch maker, and who represented B 


extent of over £8,200,000, which left a balance of reduced taxes to the amount 
of over £2,500,000, and all these results, from which the country had derived 
such essential benefits, had been brought about without the slightest derange- 
ment of any of the great interests of the country. The right honourable gentie- 
man concluded by moving the usual resolutions. 


- fMliscellaneons Articles. 
RESULTS OF A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Le Martainville and his bride were expecting, at this time, a visit from the wi- 
dow of /'ietendant of Alencon, Mme. Herault de‘Sechelles, who was travelling 
by easy stages to wees, for the benefit of the waters, and whom they had in- 
vited to rest a few cogs al Martainville. You must know that she was just re- 
covering from 2 j/iiemnation on the chest ; that she had an income of 60,000 
livres, and that the Mortamvilles were her principal heirs. She was also a very 


iple, was betrayed by a lady’s maid to a young puppy of the party ; the conse- 
quence was, ruse against ruse was devised, and it was determined that the im- 
jpostors sliould be themselves imposed upon ; im the meantime, wiuist the second 
jparty were lying in wait toreceive and torment the first after the most approved 
ifashion, the real antendante arrived, whereupon they rushed down upou her like 
jan avalanche, tore off her flounced dress, her high collar, her cap, her wig, and, 
lin short, ill-treated her so cruelly that it is shocking to think of. ‘The unfor- 
jtunate creature was so terrified that she could neither seream nor utter a syllable: 
but the few words she heard revealed treachery without end. * Vilaine autru- 
iche ! ennuyeuse intendante ! vielle tante a succession! are you going to drink 
ithe waters to keep your heirs longer in suspense’ You shall have mineral wa- 
ters here, and shower-baths into the bargain!” And forthwith pails of water 
'were thrown ever her, in the midst of the most fearful tumult: after about a 
quarter of an hour of similar ill-usage (she, having fallen under the attack, lay 
lextended on the floor of the hall), they observed that she gave no signs of life 
\—lights were then brought, and instead of recognising little De Clermont, they 
jdiscovered that the poor woman was nearly dead. Every one now fied from the 
jchateau except her relations, who were in the greatest despair, for she could not 
look upon them without exhibiting signs of the utmost terror and dislike. She 
died the third day, and as she had made no will, her fortune, of course, descend- 
led to the Martainvilles ‘This compromised them in the eyes of the public and 
‘their fellow lawyers to such a degree, that a legal inquiry into the shameful joke 
itook place, and M. de Martainville found himself obliged, im the end, to retire 
from his profession. As he was a man of the highest honour, and his wife a 
lmodel of delicacy and good feeling, they both positively refused to touch any of 
ithe property of Mine. de Sechelles, but left it to the disposal of the collateral 
lbranches of their family. ‘They sold, some time afterwards, their beautiful ma- 
nor of Martainville, and even changed their name, taking that of theirbarony of De 
Francheville, which the family bear to this day —Recollections of a French Mar- 
chioness. 


ANECDOTES OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 

I remember hearing two anecdotes of Randolph which strikingly type his 
character. One exhibits his cynical rudeness and disregard fer the feelings of 
others —in fact, a wish to wound their feelings—and the other his wit. do 
inot vouch for their accuracy, but | give them as I have frequently heard them, 
jas perhaps has the reader. 

Once, when Randolph was in the city of B——, he was in the daily habit of 
frequenting the bookstore of one of the largest booksellers in the place. He 
had made some purchases from him, and was very curious in looking over his 
books, &c. In the course of Randolph’s visits, he became very familiar with 
Mr. , the bookseller, and they held long chats together ; the orator of Ro- 
anoke showing off with great courtesy. Mr. , Was quite a pompous man, 
rather vain of his acquaintance with the lions who used to stop in his shop. 
Subsequently, being in Washington with a friend, he espied Randolph advancing 
towards him, and told his friend that he would introduce him to the great man, 
His friend however, knowing the waywardness of Randolph, declined. “« Well,” 
isaid Mr. , * I’m sorry you will not be introduced. I'll go up and give him 
ja shake of the hand at any rate!” Up he walked with outstretched hand to 
salute the cynic. The aristocratic republican (by the by, how often your thorough 
going republican is a full blooded aristocrat in his private relations) imanediately 
threw his hands behind him, as if he could not dull his palm in that way, and 
gazed searchingly into the face of the astonished bookseller. “Oh, oh!” said 
lhe, as if recollecting himself, «« You are Mr. B , from Baltimore?” “ Yes, 
sir,” was the reply. “A bookseller!” «Yes, sir,” again. “Ah! I bought 
books from yout” “ Yes, sir, you did.” “ Did I forget to pay you for them 1” 
«No, sir, you did not.” «Good morning, sir !” said the orator, lifting his cap 
with offended dignity, and passed on. This anecdote does not show either 
Randolph's goodness of head or heart, but it shows his character. 

The other anecdote is as follows :—The Honourable Peter , who was a 
county, for many years in Congress, 
once made a motion to amend a resolution offered by Randolph, on the subject 
of military clams. Mr. Randolph rose after the amendment had been offered, 
and drawing out his watch from his fob, asked the Honourable Peter what 
o'clock it was. He told him. “Sir,” replied the orator, “you can mend my 
watch, but not my motions. You understand tictics, sir, but not tactics.” 

That too, was a fine retort, when after he had been speaking, several mem- 
bers rose in succession and attacked him. ‘ Sir,” said he to the Speaker, « I’m 


ia the condition of old Lear— 
The little dogs and all, 


Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
See—they bark at me. 


MISERIES OF A COUNTRY SURGEON. 
Making a morning to go and call upon a new comer, and when you 
house, seeing your opponent’s gig at the door. Being disturbed 
inner by a fe 
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eble-minded stranger who mistakes the surgery for a chymist’s 


particular o!d lady, Sensitive vad nervous to a degree: one of those genuine i- 


p, and wants “a penn’orth of diaklum.” Being 
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sion of lunacy, where your evidence, either way, must give the deepest oflence | 
to some of your best patients. Kicking your heels at a cottage for two night)’ 
and a day, at the end of which the affair goes off altogether for a month (saf-)) 
casms of the neighbours on your apparent ignorance, and Juss of practice im the) 
interim.) ‘Taking a warm bath for incipient bronchitis before you go to bed, and 
being rung up twenty times after you have fallen asleep to go a couple of miles 
through a fog you could almost climb over. Finding yourself most unexpec-| 


American. 211 


means so deep that the reader may drown himself in thempagesse, in fact, 
wields the scissors with a judicious hand—applies the #imfer with a deli- 
cate finger. His last-made book is called Anecdotes of Daggt a very pret- 
ty book worthy of the proverbial magnificence and taste of his publisher. 


iNow, Punch has a deep affection for dogs; indeed, so lurge a love for 


them, that there are a few statues—vyea, even royal ones—in London, that 
\Punch, could he have his will, would take down; elevating to their pedes- 


tedly out of bottles ; and commencing a hunt all over the house for a “ Reading} |tals the vera effigies of some Dog of great moral beauty,—some Dog of 
sauce,” or ‘“‘ Essence of anchovy” half-pint, to send out a — in; ape — pal Arges fiidelity.—some Dogs of mingled benevolence and sagacity. 


tic embroilment in csnsequence ; and process of shotting and cleaning out of 


We would get all these Dogs from the pages of Jesse; but the Dog of 


sight of the public, Rollmg out pills (with a machine) that have got a bit of | Dogs is Jesse's Irish Wolf-dog. What a nose has he for the descendants 


thread in them, which strmgs them altogether, instead of separating them, like} 
the penny imitation coral necklaces, the men sell about the streets at present '} 
Receiving the prescription of a physician, from your most important patient,|| 
to make up, composed entirely of new-fangled preparations, not one of which | 
have you got by you. Making a plaster in a hurry, and shrivelling up your last} | 
heart-shaped bit of white leather, with an over-heated spatula, into a cicatrizec 
mass, something in shape like an Isle of Wight cracknel. Observing, during) 
a visit to a patient, some strange bottles on the mantlepiece ; and being told) 
that the family hope you will not feel offended, but were afraid you did not) 


and where, as long as the cottagers can excite comimiseration, by appearing all, | 
they will never give you credit for getting them better. Losing your very best! 
patients, throngh your unremitting attention to a parish case of scarlet fever,} 


which they are afraid you will bring into their houses.— Bentley's Miscellany. 


A MODERN MIRACLE 

The Abbe Cochin lived in the seminary of St. Sulpice, and he was allowed a 
double louis a month for pocket-money by his family, which he spent in charity. 
Amongst the recipients of his alms waz a poor mother of a family, whom the 
abbe found on one holiday at the gate of the seminary, where she was waiting 
his coming out to beseech his-charity, on account of some additional affliction. 
Tt was the end of the ménth, and the abbe told her she must wait a fow days 
longer, for the good reason that he had no money. The woman upon this 
urged the imposwibility of the thing, and however little he could give her, it 
would save her life ; the abbe, looking abashed, protested that he did not pos- 
sess one farthing! The woman then seemed seized with a fit of inspiration ; 
she exclaimed that he was a saint, that it was in his power to work miracles, 
and of he would only take the trouble to feel in his pocket, she was quite assured 
he wonld find something that he did not expect, and which would suffice for 
her iinmediate want: For the sake of peace and quiet, the holy abbe was 
going to turn his pocket inside out, but in fumbling, what should he find, to 
his great surprise, but three six-franc pieces! He gave them instanily to the 
wretched woman; and then, full of yoyfal humility, ran to throw himself on 
his knees tu the chapel of the virgm of St. Sulpice, there he spent the remam- 
der of the day in thanksgivings for the miraculous gift that had been bestowed 
on him, and entertaining a holy fear of the power of which he was the deposi 
tory. On» his enttiing the seminary he heard an exclamation of « There he is! 
——there he J,et us humble ourselves,” said he ; let us humble our- 
selves” “Upon my word, Cochin! you have put me terribly out!” cried the 
companion, who shared his cell with him, and who was waiting for him at the 
door, “ you have left your small-clothes here, instead of mine, in which I had 
eighteen francs!” Fancy the disappointment of the young muraculist —Re- 
collections of a French Marchoness. 


A CONVERSATION WITH SOUTHEY. 

He does not dissertate, nor at all attempt to show off, but talks on easily and 
naturally, in an affable and gentlemanlike way. He did not, any more than 
Wordsworth, disguise his partialities m politics and religion, and as regards the 
catholic question, declared that he would sooner have laid his head on the block 
than have voted for the late measures of government. Wordsworth had put it 
on this ground, that the discontents of Ireland did not origmate in the religious 
disabilities, and therefore could not be removed by removing them. From Ire 
land he (Southey) came to America. He spoke in terms of friendly interest ; 
rejoiced that the more frequent mtercourse was removing ill-will and jealousies , 
and said he had more friends in Boston than in any city in the world, excepting 
London ; and that, if he were a young man, he should visit America, and see 
for himself the condition and prospects of society. In speaking of his situation, 
I remarked, that he seemed to be both in retirement and in the midst of the 
world. ‘To which he rephed, that, for the three summer months, he was full of 
company and saw all his friends, and for the other nine was wholly secluded | 
and that he could not desire a happier arrangement ; that the summer days were} 
too long for study ; he could work only by candle-light, and ifhe could baal 
three hours, from half-past six to half-past nine, he would not care what became! 
of the rest of the day. Something led him to speak of writing by dictation,! 
and he said he never had done it, neither was ever able to employ any other! 
person about his works, except some triflnmg copying. I asked if he was wh 
the habit of copying for the press, or if he sent his first draught. He said he 
generally copied, always what was important, and it was ouly m_ making the} 
copy that he paid the slightest regard to style. He then showed me hus; 
“ History of Brazil,” im the progress of its manufacture, bound up in six manu 
script volumes, contaming, first, the notes and materials pnt down while read- 


ing for the preparation, and secondly, the history as first written. The copy] | 


which the printer used was destroyed. ‘Then he showed me * Thalaba,” the 
second draught ; the first was written on scraps, these were copied into a book, 


of the Irish Kings! Let the following veracious story, chronicled by the 
guileless Jesse, attest the loyalty of the Irish bow-wow !— 

* A gentleman of an ancient family whose name it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, froin his having been engaged in the troubles which agitated Ireland 
about forty years since, went into a coflee-room at Dublin, during that 


j||period, accompanied by a noble wolf-dog, supposed to be one of the last of 
lithe breed. There was only one other gentleman in the coflee-room, who, 
jon seeing the dog, went up to him, and began to notice him. The owner, 
jin considerable alarm, begged bis io desist, as the dog was fierce, and 
lw ever allow a strz The se re j 

quite understand the complaint, and se they asked Dr Cole to write a friendly ||WOuld never allow a stranger to touch him. The gentleman resumed bis 

prescription. Setilmg in a locality where “ district visitmg” is fashionable peat 
pr i 6 ’ noticed, and allowed himself to be fondled. His owner could not dis- 


t when the dog came to him, showed the greatest pleasure at being 


wuise his astonishment. * You are the only person,’ he said, ‘ whom 
that dog would ever allow to touch him without showing resentment. May 
| beg the favour of you totell me your name ?”—mentioning his own atthe 
same time. ‘The stranger announced it (he was the last ef his race, one of 
the most ancient and nobic in Ireland, and descended FRoM ONE OF ITS 
KINGs). ‘I do not wonder,’ said the owner of the dog, ‘ at the homage that 
this animal has paid you. He recognises in you the descendant of ene 
of our most ancient race of gentlemen to whom this breed of dogs almost 
exclusively belonged, and the peculiar instinct he possesses has now been 
shown in a manner tohich cannot be mistaken by me, who am so well ac- 
quainted with the ferocity this dog has hitherto shown to all strangers ’” 
There, reader, if you can swallow that, you can of course bolt the whole 
Book of Jessx without wincing. Punch, however, must ask one question : 
—Is the race of Irish wolf-dogs extinct ?—and, if not, where can a speci- 
men be obtained? By means of such a treasure, we could immediately 
settle the long-debated question whether O’Conne nu, is descended from 
KinG Brian BoroHMeE—or Smitu O'Brien comes in right line from Kine 
SoLomon (it having been proved by Milesian historians that Sonomon did 
once visit Tipperary). Indeed, as all the Irish Members claim to come 
of Irish Kings, such an heraldic antiquarian a» the noble wolf-dog above 
named, would at once settle their pretensions to the blood-royal. ‘* Togo 
to the dogs” would then be received as a phrase of most honourable inter- 
pretation. Certainly, if the frish wolf-dog be the dog that Jesse avou- 
ches, we can only say that no Heralds’ College “ is complete without him.” 


An Interview with the Bey of Tunis.—Passing down a long gallery, 
lined with a guard, armed and disciplined in the European stvle, and the 
walls of which were hung with weapons, we entered the reception cham- 
ber, a magnificent saloon splendidly decorated, at the upper end of which 
the bey was seated, with his treasurer standing at his side. As we walked 


jtoward him, he rose, and, advancing, shook hands cordially with Sir Tho- 


toas Reade, and returned our salaams when we were presented, saying he 
was glad to see us at the Bardo, and hoped we should pass our time agreea- 
bly in the regency. He then ordered chairs to be placed for us, and coffee 
was handed round in smal! cups of the finest Dresden china. The personal 
appearance @f Ahmed, the reigning sovereign of Tunis, is prepossessing; he 
is rather below the middle size, and, having a bright dark eye, well-formed 
features, and great power of expression in the lines about his mouth, his 
countenance becomes animated when he speaks, which he does with a 
slight hesitation, Although only in his thirty-seventh year, the jet-black 
of his beard and mustachios are slightly sprinkled with grey. He wore a 
dark green frock coat, double breasted and buttoned tight, gold embroidered 
iepaulettes, scarlet trousers, with a broad stripe of gold lace, and on his 
head was the universal * shasheah” of red woollen, with a blae silk tassel, 
On his breast hung two brilliant orders of a large size, composed of magni- 
ficent diatnonds, set in the form of a crescent and star, surrounded by a twin- 
ing pattern of foliage ; on the frout of his shasheah was fixed a still more bril- 
liant ornament ef the same description, and beside him lay a sabre ina plain 
scabhard. ‘The conversation was carried on in Arabic and Italian, with the 
assistance of Signor Ratlo, the bey’s secretary, aud chancellor of the British 
consulate. The bey spoke of our intended journey through the regency, 
mertioned several places that we ought to visit, end promised that every fa- 
cility and possible accommodation should be aflorded to us. The conversa- 
tion now turned upon the affairs of Europe and the present condition of Afri- 
ja, upon which topics he spoke with such just, clear sighted views as con- 
vinced me the report I had before heard of his being a man of talent, was 
correct. Capt. Kennedy's Algeria and Tunis, 


Washington's Servants.— Almost every negro who dies in the south at 
an advanced age, now-a-days, js proclaimed by the paragraph makers to have 


jbeen a household servant of Washington, and most of them were ‘Sat his 


bed-side when he died.” If all were present at his bedside that are claimed 
o have been, it would have required a forty acre /ot to have held them al! ! 
How to Pay the Rent.—The Repeal Fund is dropping every week. “A 


on every other page, corrections made on the page opposite, and a copy from 
this sent to the printer, and destroyed. “Madoc” and “The Curse ef Keha-|| 
ma,” are in the same state ; the latter has three different beginnings three) 
different sorts of verse. Thenhe showed me his unfinished American poens,|| 


called * Oliver Newman,” which is promised to Mr. Ticknor, and he bw) me! f 


report progress to him. He read me a passage, which [liked much, but we}) 
were interrupted in the midst. He reads with a very peculiar intonation, 
which is, however, favourable to the metre, and not a bad specimen of poeti-)' 
cal recitative ; and occasionally he gesticulates with his arm. 1 afterwards | 
read the opening canto, and thought it very beautiful,—as beautiful as the first | 
in “Thalaba.” I asked him by what process he built his stories ; whether he) 
laid out the plan first, or invented it as he went on. He said that he made the;' 

complete at first, and altered as he went on, just as they built cathedrals.}) 


—Life of Henry Ware. 


A DOG OF DOGS! 
Mr. Jesse is a book-maker of an industrious| turn. He has made books 
pbout trees and natural history—very readable, chatty books ; but by Bo} 


jwhen she signed her engagement ai St. Petersburg, the Emperoe of Nussia’s 
agent undertook to save her hatmiess 


new dodge is terribly wanted. Couldn’t Mr. Smith O'Urien be shown ata 
shilling a head ? 


Justice te Nero.—A critic, speaking of Mr. Haydon’s wonderful picfure 
The Burning of Rome, says : * If Rome was anything jike what Mr Hay- 
jon has painted it, Nero has been shamefully abused for burning it,” 


Noble Sacrifice. —-John Day, Jun , immediately he heard that “ a Minis- 
ter should be a man of stable mind,” sent word te Her Majesty, to gay that 
he was ready to undertake to-morrow, if {ris y required it, the duties 
ol Prime Minister. 


Madame Plessy.—We read in the The Pemalty 00,000 
fruncs, with cosis of suit, lately awarded by the Tribunal de Poadiépe In. 
stance, to be paid by Madame Plessy Arnould tothe Théatre de Prag: aisywill 


not, we understand, come out of the pocket of the renegade actress, secapse, 
m all consequences ; Madatie Plessy 
Arnould will, therefore, have no occasion to repent the ste; <he tevk. He- 
ides, letters from St. Petersburg state (hut she hag already received two 
cent presents from the Imperial family,” 
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Ghe Anglo American. Junr 20, 


: ibuan Island. The Rajah defended himself bravely, but being seriously wound- 
Foreign Summarp. d he retired into his house and called his wife and sister; then ordered his ser- 


Tt is statedaaat Sir Moses Montefiore has obtained permission from the Ex. |Ye"" to bring a barrel of gunpowder. He took his ring from hi } finger, and 
| gave it to the servant, desiring him to take it to Mr. Brooke, 2nd itntaediately 


20,900 Jo jjtired the powder—thus destroying himself and family, about thirty in. number, 

Waslington Irving has jnst completed a Life of Mahomet. iiwho were blown through the roofs ufthe houses. Besides his own family, there 

\ beother snd sister have offered the maniticent contmbuation of £10,000,-~)'were many others destroyed, who were well-di sposed towards the Enghsh, and 
one-half of the sum towards the endowment of the bishopric, and the other hall} who assisted m patting down piracy, which the Sultan is determined to revive 


iat all hazards le has ordered forts to be built at the ewtrance of all the small 
The Rajah’s ring was subse- 
ape and got 


towards the ereetionef a college at Hong Kong. 
to be married to a mich and beautiful young! rivers, and he now bids defiance to the English 


Felicien David is, dit. about 
Englishwoman, who fell in love with the composer on werely hearmg + The| quently taken by force trom the servant, but the man made his ese 
ton board her Majesty’s ship Hazard. He warned the exptain not to land on that 
coast, as the Sultan had viven orders to vapture all the English, more 
famous periodiesa) is now Mr. Thackeray. especially Wie captame. The Salt in then proceeded ke Saraw ak (to Mr Brooke. } 

The French minister of war bas ordered that learning to sing on the Wilhelm! and tte 
system, shali be obligatory in all the Freach infantry re minents, Cal yee ney 

The Emperor of Morocco, intending to form battalions of regular troops, and)! ons of there, place hers. Of Mr. 
place his artillery on a Muropean footing, has, it is said, applied te the supenor! Re coke, whe stated in his letter thai steamers were never eo much required in 
suthorities of Algeria for the and of Fre neh officers to assist him im lus view that quarter as at present, to give confidence to the well-disposed, $ut men- 
Phe reply to this application has, it is added, been favourable. of-war will soon be onthe ceast, and the Sultan will then eet « dre: sing. 


Desert.” —Pavis paper 
Douglas Jerrold has, it is stated, left Punch j and the presiding genius ol that 


part of the 


A doe\or in Pearith announces, as the latest remedy for tooth ache, that the), Cotuwa;-By ap express extraordinary 
mouth must be filled with cream; then thehead is to be buinped against the)! be 
jon the 2uth instant, im anticipation of the tail, we have fecetved advices 
wall ull the turns to butter India and China. The dates are—Calcutta, April 7; Madras, 12; 
When Mr. Siephenson was asked, in a railway committee, a few days ago, ‘Rosnbay. 15: China, March 29 . : 
whether he could make » tunnel under the Alp», he replied, © tuder the Haips, Tne Ko aubay Times, of April 15, has the followimg brief s»mmary of the 
mon ! why yes, ye could make a tvanel under the world if ye hked ; it’s mere-||news :—The last fortnight has proved pertectly barren of intelligence. The 
ly a question 0° pounds, shillmg, and pence.” \Commander-in-Cluet, like the Governor-General, has quitted the Panjaub: 
Another Royal Princess was born on Monday the 25th of May. The event||the British garrisou remains inactive at Lahore, where the people are con- 
was of course made the occasion of universal rejoicing, and a form of thanks- ducting themselves with propricty; but there seems a considerabie amount 
giving, by direction of the Council. was drawn up by the Archbishop of Canter-}jof turbulence up and down throughowt the country. The new canton- 


bury. ‘The Queen is now 27 years of age, and has five children. iments were being arranged in the Jullunder Doab, and their garrisans as- 
signed to thera. The Bombay troops had begun to arrive at Roree abeut the 


A fact of more importance and interest in this country, is the passage, to its} |” 
47. Upon its first introduction on the 18th, the Duke of Wellington moved its|/*°"! “A tom 
first reading, which was opposed by the Duke of Richmond in a very violent Chole ys a rains, 
attack upon Sir Robert Peel. ‘The second reading on the 25th, was moved pete 

the Earl of Ripon. The vote stood 211 to 164. 2SCAPE O NCE LOUIS BONAPARTE 

On the 25th ult., a motion was carried in the Commons, for the release of Mr. | We have just been favored with the fullow:me dete:) relative to the ee. 
Smith O’Brien, who was discharged by the House, whenthe Committee of Se-|/©2Pe of the f rege from Ham :— re 
lection that moved for his committal had brought its duties to a close. | The fortress of Ham t a Jarge squared buildias, having at each 

icorner a round terret, It was built under Louis Kl. Within the castle 

Anticipatep Visit oy THE Kine aNnp Queen oF THR FRENCH TO THIS||theve iy a large square, on each side of which are different buildings ; one 
Country.—We have what we think authority for anuouncing that their Majes-||,¢ tj) ece seryed as a prison, ‘The Prince was watched closely by a battalion 
ties the King and Queen ofthe French, attended by some of the junior branches) \.¢ tie jine. Beside the Commandant de Place, there were also a svpe- 
of the Royal Family, contemplate paying @ visit to her Majesty the Queen about! yigg commander of the town aad fortress, a special commissaire de police, 
the latter end of June or early in July —Lendon Morning Post. aud three turnkeys. These guardians were coustantly at the door of the 

More Conversions to Rome.—On May the 5th, at Rome, Cardinal Acton re-[)prison, and were commanded to follow the Prince whenever he went to fake 
ceived into the bosom of the catholic church the Rev. George Dudley Kyder,|'a walk on the ramparts. ‘There were six sentries inside, and three outside 
his wife, Mrs. Ryder, his sister, Miss Sophia Kyder, and his three eldest child lithe door. The fortress is put in communication with the country by two 
ren. ‘Che Rey. G. Ryder isthe second son of the late Bishop of Lichfield and] draw -bridges, each of them having Constantly a guard of raore than thirty 
Coventry, nephew of the Earl of Harrowby, and first cousin of Ambrose Lisle} taen, woder the command of an officer. The iron gates were always ehut 
Philupps, Esq. of Grace Dieu Manor. Mrs. Kyder is the sister-in-law of the /"p, and when opened, they Were so by a sergeant and a private, who were 
Bishop of Uxtord, Dr. Wilberforce. Mr. Ryder held preferment in the diocese relieved every twenty-four hours. Besides this, there was at the entrance- 
of Winchester, being rector of Easton, near that city —The Beacon. door a room for a porter, where any person going th or out of the castle was 

ble. A workman with the assistance of a gatherer and blower, will begin and The lec! ; 

ete har France without strong reasons, and fearing that his liberty should bea 
ages nearly 2 1-4 per minute, und this is ordinarily done ; and in some works |, 

cause of conflict, or that those persons who with reluctance fulfilled their 
the men are restricted to two per mmute, to prevent the work being slighted. comphetiery b ad 

y should in any way be exposed. 
It may not be uninteresting to observe the low price at which this description of) Fy, Prince, however; at length determined to seize a good opportunit; 
glass can be produced, now that the duty has been removed. Quart bottles can} ang to trust his project to no one except the two persons he had with rly 
now be produced at the works at about 14s. per gross. Each gross weighs twoj|namely, his friend Dr. Conneau, who would always share his captivit and 
ewt. which is equal to 7s. per ewt. or £7 per ton, for manufactured bottles ; fl Charles Thelin, who never quits him by devotedness, and is at the. same 
from this we deduct, for workmen and other incidental expenses, £2 per 10D, time his secretary and valet de chambre. Both Dr. Connean and C. Thelin 
it would leave the price of bottle glass £5 per ton.— London paper. lhad the perinission to go to town. 

Aerolites.—The foliowing secins deserving the attention of geologists :—Not|! The Prince then being of late positively made sure that all the steps of 
long since, were found in Siberia, to the south-east of Kusnezk, near the gold! |his friends in Paris with the ministers had proved tnsuccessful, and seiz- 
mine of Petropawlowks, at the depth of about ten metres below the surface of| ing upon the opportunity of several workmen being on the spot to make 
the soil, inasses of native iron, inclosing nickel, and having all the appearance! different repairs, he resolved on taking the clothes of oueofthem, and to 
of meteoric stones. ‘Che same fact has just oceurred in tae Western Carpa-|jstart in that disguise, The difficulty was not only to pass the guardians and 
thians, near Szlanicz, in the chain of the Magura Hills. Now, M. Olbers had|ithe soldiers, but also to make his way amidst the workmen, who, if they 
remarked, as x curious circumstance, worthy the consideration of natural philo-|\did not discover he was the Prince, could at least bé surprised at having 
sophers, that no meteoric stones had yet been discovered in the secondary orl/such a straager amongst them. Moreover, he might have been met by the 
tertiary formations of the globe : and demanded if it was thence to be inferred) Mirector of the works, the guards of artillery, and other employes, who are 
that the phenomenon of the fall of bolides to the surface of the earth had of} © In France. 
existence preyious to the last geological change, to which it owes its present form} s Notwithsianding these diffiiulties, it was resolved that Charles Thelin 


—falling, as it is caleulated there do in our day, upwards of 700 in the y eay,—-) would ask ihe cominatder at the fortress the pe rece to ge to St. Qaen- 
Athenaum ; ; jtin, and thet he would provide a conveyance openly for that purpose as had 

lalfeady Leen done on diilerént occasions. The Priace, after chousing 

New Machine for Diving.—A sub-marine boat, of new mivenution, wa: nivor-1 sa hi Prince, aft ng 

d lately in the front of the Quai d’ Ors: It is made of sheet iron, in Part ofthe morning for ehecting Bis. pul: carpenters 
yong clothes, and got a board which he carried on his shoulder to conceal his face 
form of nearly a regular cylinder, about 33 feet in length, and 13 feet di Meter whenever he found himself ina dangerous position. Charles Thelin was 
weighing upwards of 50 tons. its construction enables it tu float either Re to go before the Prince, im ordemto attractthe attention of the guardians, 

ithout any exterior agent. It has Screw propenety whilst Dr. Conneau Was retaining the other, But once the Prince in the 
by means of which ad make gk idl yard, ‘Thelin was to fullow him, 1m erder to eall on any one willing to ad- 

tion, guided by a rudder of the propeller are two paddics, idress ihe Prince as workman, Eyvérything was ready for Saturday, the 
means of which it is made to sink or float at will. ‘Tie weight vecessaryliggg - tui viving to some visite from Paris, the intended escape was post- 
to sink it is aboug.40 tons of ballast, which may be of lead, sand, or warcr PHO cd to the following Munday, Accordingly, on Monday morning, the 
water is.taken in or forced outby means of ps. he boat requires aght workinen bemg already inthe fortress, the Prince shaved himself, blacken- 
men to work it, and it can remain four heuys under water. A quantity of aif bed his hair, poutona blouse, and a board on his shoulder. Although the 

may be compressed in a reservoir to au atmospheric degree, proportioned to ther worimen had been drawn into-an-adjoining room, scarcely had the Prince 
depth to whicly thes boat is ‘to be sunk. It has also an apparatus which enables) jeft his room when he met several of them, whom Thelin furtunately called 
the men on board to leave her through an aperture at the bottom, and work out-|'to him. But it wes necessary to pass two guardians who were standing at he 
side the boat with a Supply of air. ‘It is lighted by bull’s-eye glasses, similar] bottom of the stairs, a3 
to those used for cabins m large ships. Afver making sonte trials in the Seine; Whilst Thelin was speaking to one of thom, the Prince came face to face 


she is to go to Brest, ond be employed in endeavouring to raise the Kejudtican,| with the other guardian. Buttortunatcly the Prince put the board in such 
a ship which sun in thet port more thah St! years a0.-—GCalignan. way ato prevent the guardian from him. 
The Bornen Pirates,—Dty « private letter brought by the [ndian mail, andj The Prince at iast reached aately the yard, and passed the soldiers and 


dated Point de Galle, Arif 16, 1846, we have mtelligence of painful interest!|workmen empioyed ly the fortress, avoiding being known by putting his 
from Borneo, arising wut of thove gesperate acta of piracy so prevalent on that! beard on that side from which he apprehended being looked at. When ont, 
istand, states that Mr. Brooke, then at Sarawak, had he was overtaken by hie faithtul Thelin, who had aiready. provided a vehi. 


municated the of India, that Pangeran Bodreddeci hadjitie, and in that way the Priuce arrived at St. Queatin, after throwing into a 


been by Wie Sultan of Proper, some place near La-| the clothes that had served to disguise him, 
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he Anglo American. 


The Pritice crossed St. Qhentin on foot, whilst Thelin was ge tling a pest \Gent. to be Corn. by pur. Lane. —7th Drag. (irda. : B.C. Gent. 
chaise ready, They were very soon at Valenciennes, where they crossed be Vet. Surg —4th Light Dray H. Mallet, Gettt. to be U wr. ¥. 
ve frontier witt orts. They then proceec ed io Osten}, whence Molvneus, app. Adit LOth Light drags -M Fe ej ente- 
th rwith gian i | 
thev proceeded to En, gla the Prince arrived there even) rears dis- jal r. v. J. Met lan, who Lt. 
appearance was known in Ham Loudon WR. O. Gore be Cay r. ue ) f 
NATIONAL LOAN FU ND L IFE ASSURANCE ver, to who 
ary ry. exe or. { lier Regt of Ft. Ged ia te ‘i ) pur.—— 
Pip & tors. of the Naticnai Fins E.M ‘ Glys H erene 
Lhe Seventh Anaual R eb ree: rs 0 Narionai ly 
fesurance Proprietors. Vy vi axe Ci rete — be 
[2th May, 1846 Ens. and by pus The Hon. M. G.S. Wortiev, v WLR 
eec Pr » FA > We 
The Directors ha e of meeting the Propet » the ree ~ 
currence of the seventh ar re Seeiety Stall Sarg. of the wh. 10 
The influence a remar is On the provident habit thee . 
. . t Cent t . wh 
neral community lias been constantly pointed out by the Directors as the vei vor 
source of that praiseworthy inclination to avail itself of the advant i A 
The financial and inrlustrial ch croft the dast year, expecially reiaz ho ret TL POR apt. ly é: See. Lient 
inasmuct as the andden au which at once resources OL to t » Vv mett i. M. &. 
vident® fi rit the!|¥ ineent Rose 1 hf.-; o be Capt. v. Hi. Jer whe : Lieut. 
sudden ant to ne t the rule ord precau S..M. Gildea.to ! Capi v. Rose, » ets : | Browne to be 
ruade ity 2 too i ant tol ect é ‘ ret é 
tor Lt. by p W. imer Gent Ens. by Browne. 26th 
is, hewever. liohty pret to the Dire these diet Mountain Lt. by por Ruys, who vets R. Beil, 
couravement his st Year. and vo jargely in-|j@ent. to be by pur. v untain, 32d ii--Lt. R. the 15th 
terfeced, with tt im to slate that the pro- Drags to be Lt. v. Trower who exch 34:! t.—Eins. HS. Dk ug- 
gTess of the I iS heen and its Bart. to be Lt. by pur v. Brisbane who rets. ; E. Preby» t. to be Ens. 
ness for the. in the three preceding years combined.||PY pur. Sir G. H. S. Douglas, Bart. 47th Ft.—Capt. W. Grady Haly 
i im th edang years hed 
Not to me the nifiaber of Lire Assurance ollices whose imsutution pre- be Maj. by pur. v. 7 arburton who rets.; Lt. W. D. P. Patt vw Capt. by 


ceded the Nayouw®! Loan Fund, so many new, though some of thei short-lived, 


com ‘prong up since that period, that the field of exertion would 
apy constantly nerre is scarcely to be found a community 
os nent, occ na 1a] yaterest that has not been seized 
on, a ch ect in the x new assurance socicties. 
As the expe of articularly where so much competition ex- 
ts, alwa item in each new establishment, however 
rom ed, it a questior ‘thy of considersiion whether the 
cuelited t subdivision s patronage. 
In the course of the previous year the D : lave ende» voured, with care 
nd assidvity, to ¢ the connexions « vy the 
preprictors en the ul j laid the 


pur. v. Haly ; Ens Birney to be Lt. by pur. v. Patton; N. G. Philips ‘Gent. 
ito be En by pur. v ee y. 56th Fi: En. J. P. Woolcock to be Lt. without 
pur. v. Ilare. appointed Adjt.; R. M. Eden, Gent. to be En. v. Woolcock ; Lt. 
F. Hare to be Adjt v. Waddell, prom. 69th Ft. : Brevet Lt.-Col. Sir 
E. Brackenbury, from palf pay unattached, to be Major, v. Brookes promoted , 
iCapt. Sir FE. S Kamas Bart. to be Maj. by pur. v. Sir E. Brackenbury, who 
retires; Lt. A. Magnay to be Capt by pur. v. Si E. S. Thomas; En. F. W. 
(Bennett to be Lt by pur. v. Magnay ; C. D. Cameron, Gent be En. by 
pur. v. Bennett. Rifle Brigade : Scrgt.-Major P Macdonald to be Quartermas- 
Iter, vy. E. Flattery, who rets. h.-p—2d W.I. Regt.: Lieut. J. Miller to 
lbe Capt. without pur., v. Barth-y, dec; Ens. R. C. D Bruce to be Lieut. v. 
Miller; A. J. Campbell, Gent ber s. Bri 7e —DBrevet : Maj A. - Richard- 


to be Lacut.-Co! 


ion of a.stable ition, whose extens! ind public atilit the ; H.M St. V 
will not be without its infiaence on the policy proprietor to be Maj. in the —Me m: The ¢ooumission of 

At the date of the last meetiug, the number of policies then issued were)|>'TZ LD. Dyce, of the 48th Regt.h een antedated to the 13th Dec. 1844. 


2.781. These have since augmented 


3,550, exhilsting an increase in policies 

year of £12,691. 

end of 1844, the decrecinent amongst 
iu the last year the claims paid by 
he total sum distributed to the re- 


of 769, and of new preminms within 
Space the formation of 


ciety tot 
» £30,008 16 


the assured has ain 
the Society amount to £5,748 18s., makin: 


presemtatives of the assured £35,757 | ts., being less than the expected mor-'} 
tality by £11,027 Gs., and so fer may be comsidered’a proof of the care taken in)| 


the selection of lives 
The Directors, in conformity with the deed of settlement, have caused the 
annual 4 tirs Society to be made by the Actuary ; 


War-Or: May %2.—I1st Drag. Gds.: Maj . 5th Ft, to 
May., Sel honswar, who exchs.—2d: Stafl-Surg. of the Clase A. G. 
Home, M.D., to be Surg., v. W. Steele, who rets on h.-p.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: 
iP. E. Quin, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Mowbray, app. to the v9th Pt — 
Sth: Maj. J. S. Schonswar, from Ist Drag. Gds., to be May., v. Smith, who ex. 
'—9ih: Assist.-Surg. C F. Stephenson, M.D., from 39th Ft, to be Assint.- 
Surg., v. Gahan, died of his wounds.—22d: Ens. J. Baldwin to be Lieut. by 
ipur., v. Blake, app. to 10th Lt. Drags.; ‘T. Young, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., 
ly. Baldwin. —26th: Capi. W. S. Nicholson, from 96th Ft., to be Cepi., v. 
\Gregg, who exchs.—29th: Ens. I’. Kneebone to be Lieut. without Mace 


S. Smulh, fi 


and it is new presented, together with the accounts of the Auditors, and will be |Donne i, app. Adjt.; Ens A. KR or“ fm Ist I*t., to be Ens.,v Mitchell, 
read tothe meeting. Following the plan of distribution laid down in the pre- died of his saniaoe : Ensign FE. H. , it the 66th Foot, to be Ensign, 
ceding annual divivivn of of ipking one-fifth of the reserve fand for im-!|' Kneebone ; Lt. C. E. MacDonne be Adjt., v. Jones, died of his wor 
mediate distribu ton to the propsetors and policy-holders of five years’ standing, || (2nd Capt J H Daniell tt the 49th i F to piv Grant whoeex. 40th 
the prosperous position he Society enables the Directors, after reserving J Grant fm the 42 to be C ex. 53d Ens 
per cent, of this sum, to divide amongst the policy-holders entitled to this dis-||‘*’ 
tribation « reversionary bonus, varying from 35 to $5 per cent. on the premiuins ; hall T Little Gent to be F $M ithou pur v Fuller ; he 53d Ft. th 
and to the proprietors a bonus 3 1-4 per cent. on the past year, in addition to! it J p ty? R Free ent 
the regular interest of 5 per ceat., already paid to them. jue be Zand Lt v Eustace, rth { ery Gen te s by; v Her- 
Che Chairman ros t said past year had been decidedly a prosper ick prom in the th ts Wainwright Gent to be FE: ery 
he } to the Ft t Lt B Bler ssett tot Cant ! { rine 
ous one, and had we been disposed we might have taken more credit 
drawn obvious conclus! from the success we have met with. But th ke tob DY PUregase'y 
¥ Stuart Gentleman to be by tChe-° vie ke 
i7th Maniiold Gent to be Asst- Surg v Prendergast prs tull 
ment, and therelore we contented ourselves with setting forth the facts)! 
id sid. Ens. and Ajdt. W ‘ott to have the rank of Lt. Ens ‘ 
as Uney exist, if will be secu, ou ateference to the former report, that the re-||, t by pur v Sir R Gethin, ! whe ret; WIN G 
aA Lt oy pur or A >art, ret; Nuar n : by 
serve fund had reached £24,000. In the present year, after deducting the : : " sive 


thes find, whiclshes been frst Valuation on ennant R Walters to be i hy 
the Soctety’s business, that [he te the --hokders and sharchoider? ey 
anti tre m half-pay oi t isth Regt to be Capt 
we derived; and, a ot ext rear, Vel, Baines to be ( pur v li, who ret: En G C Vialle to 
ter and greater year. A glance sat the success to the POL Cregg ir Capt v Nicholson, who exch.— 
ay will at ence prove the justice of thise abseryations The sockety! ifie Lt R Etrington fo be Capt by pur Mellish who ret: od | t 
commenced its Operations the vear 1837, and up the ial Min Tj tst Lt by par v El rhe n: Ww P att Gent t ed 
Docember last. about eutire veare, the bonus payable ons 1.8008 poy 48 ote rent to he 
ited in 1837, will be this year £227. to the policy, sie ~Assist-Sure J S the 77th Ft be 
come before the nox: ar talletiae 5 OW, Ge. in etch, shes Class, Home ay Js R S Pelle 
the assurer preter tp-reeeive it iu or a redaction in lee ASst-Sure to rces d — Mai M vine 
of £16, Qs.4d. of £3,000 takeu owt tly five soars ago, ih. Lar, fm the “oth to be Lt-Coi by t-Ma P etophell 
be by the present division bonus of 6. Dhe the Goth to in the is in the Capt 
received greater support in the than in any previous year, of the Ryl Aral; | ds, of the Rvi Eingi- 
engaged inthe business of life assurance Know that the past year bas not bee pre: t it G Roes, of the Rvi Srtil:; pit son, of the Ryl Arti; 


a favourable « by reason of those causcs to which weihave alluded im oun 
report. I attribute this inc in our hasiness to the exeptient principles on! 


af 


«Hon RC H Spencer, of the Ry) Avil ; Capt P Campbell, of the 
ft. 


which we are founded, which seems to afford a greater ‘pratection to 

sured under the frowns of fortume. [f the past year ling been prosperous, the! 

present ove is promising, the application for policies ing even yrenter 3 lade ol 
December last than m the corresp pe eriod of last year.—{Heur, hear W > rid 

ephion of the firs meri war, am! the carher campawnes of ¢ 

might go further—the subject of life assurance is a wide might ith the exe of the neriéan war ihe ther campaigns of that 


be ‘led into a long discourse. 


| J do not think that the intelligent mecting I am a 
dressing will require 


this from me. 


th revoluti ionmry France, the British bas for aves hek 


You will tind your imterésts set forth im the} 


tshed 
the Quahtes to whicty may 
uly be attributed mich of its success, is the dread stience of the troons when 


'olace in the military Annuals of Furope :-and am 


proper plac ®, and do not think you wal be disprsed to pl ain i may, |} } 
prosence OF the cnemy, ahd On ali ox (jyr 
think, without hesilation, promise you continnation afew equal; if not a ier, Our mete 

ter bonos on your shares each st eding year.— London sun. 

2 trayever thrown into the goché, nicht glaics: hat Mey reowd te 

he ground by. ¢he-enchanter's #pell, so stern aud stavpe-like is 
PROMOTIONS AND EXC is The beavy flouting colours, so unfit ( dived) tu be carried by 
War-Orrice, May 19.—4th Drag. Grdv.: Lt G.T.. tobe Capt. byl fehe hamd im thew cases. Alere show in any way is wutho aad every 


a v. Archer, who rets. ; Corn. E, H. Lane to be Lt. by pur. v. Jacob; A. 


nabvrance Not « id then to be heard, ond exoept it 


Robertson, Gent, to be Cora, by pur, Nicolls, prom. ; J, Collingwood,, may be the sulitury uote of a bugie, wielligwie the light woops, The 
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<7 
divini is hushed: and anv other kind of nmsic, at such a time, would be rejected. resnited in a complete triemph of Free Trade principles, the majority in favour 
as most unsult ed ly work they are about. tobe engaged ww. The) of the bill amounting to 47. We have given the Debate as copiously as oar h- 
French leader r Teg wit troops Dy Ite: hearer, hy mits will permit 
mek bis right hand, and. the charge is made to its } 
e } vere are suill some rumours that an attempt wili be made to modify the 


a rifle shinga! pts va 
ind all the Aon-combatants eve ry deseripte fi, are. oF to 
he, m the rear, under the orders of the surgeon, for the removal, the conveyance, 
and the succour of the wounded. Even these last, however hideously mangled,} 


are generaliv unc They silently abide their fate, and yield up their} 
* 


breath, or subimit-t 
According to my observations, the most querulous under wounds and sickness; 
ray be.more noisy, bat then itis! 


the operations of cure, withthe same equanmuty. 
have been the Scoteh Highlanders, ‘Lhe Iris 
with less plasat.—Dr- /crvusson’s Profe Notes. 


By the Caiadonia. 

The Timber ‘Trade.—-The Lords of the Treasury have sanctioned an im- 
portant regulation in the Timber trade, having signified to the Board of Cus-! 
toms their approval that all sawn or hewn timber, wood, plank. or thick stuff, 
of eight inches or upwards on the smallest side, but not bemg wood planed 
or otherwise dressed or prepared for use, way be deemed hewn, and charged 
with the duty payable on that description accordingly. 
The Crops.—The crops are, at this season of the year, the one chief topic 
of conversation in the provinces, and judging from the reflex of rural opinion to} 
be found in the country papers, we may fairly look forward to a plentiful if not! 


| h the 


measure 10 Committee, but we can scarcely conceive that there is any hope that 
eich » movement will be siecessful. We consider the measure as now safe, 
and do not doubt that many who have warinly oppesed it, will, when-it comes 
to be fairly in operation, give if their approval. 


Vhe Customs bill was read a first Ome in the Lords on the 19th—it is the 


j twin mesure to the Corn Bill. 


On the sume evening Dr. Bowring brought the subject of the Quarantine 


‘laws before the House of Commons. He attempted to prove, and pretty suc- . 


cessfully too, that the plague could not be communicated by contact. We are 


| 
strongiy of 


the impression that these laws require revision and modification. 
25th Mr. Smith O'Vrien was discharged by the House, when the Com- 
mu of Selection had closed its Jabours. His imecarceration appears to have 


ic msiderably disorganised the Repealers. 


FIVE DAYS LATER. 
On Friday mornmg we received our papers by the steamer Caledonia, to the 


a luxuriant harvest. ‘Che only crop which is stated to be a failure is the apple :)'g& 5 of June 


the cider-growers estimate the fruit to be in the western counties soine forty or) 
fiity per cent. below the average quantity. 

Navigation of the Tiber —A company of rich’ proprietors has just presen | 
ted a plan to ‘he Papal government, according towhich they propose to under-| 
take to render ithe Tiber navigable for lsrge vessels, as far as Ponte-Felice.|| 
The comp. proposes constructing a fort at Fiumicino, and establishing a| 
line of steas crs ‘o Lehorn, on the oneside, and to, Naples on the other, 
without touctii. at Civita Vecchia. ‘The reply of the government is not yet! 
known. 

A new historical play, by Sir Mdward Bulwer Lytton, is’rehearsing at the; 
Princess’s Theatre. ‘fv. Maddox has paid or contracted to pay £600 for this}| 
piece. 
Baron Rothschild hes purchased up several of the extensive collieries near)| 
Valenciennes, as well as iron furnaces, forges, &e-:, in that distriet, and in Bel-) 
gum. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, who has arrived in England incognito, is about to; 
leave for Florence, there to join his invalid father. 

Disease is_so rife among thie French troops in Africa, that one battallien alone || 
has beon reduced, after afew months’ marching, to 105 men, its number at first; 
being 590. 

Aceounts from St. Petersburgh, to the Sth May, state that upwards of 
200,000 chetwerts of wheat and flour had been destroyed by fire at Shiloca,| 
a Village on Oka, near Mousehansk. 


Prosecution against the Nation Newspaper.—The crown has served) - 


notice on Mr. Duffy, proprietor of the Nation, that the prosecution for se-| 
dition, founded upon an article that appearedin that journal several months| 


i 


The weather had been tine, and there was every appearance of an abundant 
crop—this in connection with the certainty of the passing of the Corn Bill, had 
put new life into business. 

Some of the French papers were asserting that the Experimental. Squadron, 
which had sailed from the Downs, is intended to.watch the Americans in the 
Mexican quarrel, [tis not improbabic that England has sent a squadron to the 


, Gulf of Mexico, to be ready in any emergency for the protection of her people, 


but it is mere conjecture as far as relates to the Experimental Squadron 
The Paris papers announce that the French Government had ordered a number 


|of ships of war to the Gulf of Mexico to reinforce her squadron there—this is 


all proper enough, as they are probably needed for the provection of her comumer- 
cial interésts ; but we trust Mons. Guizot will not be quixotic enough te atteiupt 
to put his notions of a balance of power into operation. 

The Overland Mail for the Ist of May had reached Lowden. It broaalit no 
news of importance. 

The Annual Statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was laid be- 
fore Parliament on the night of the 29th ult. An abstract of it will be found 
in our columns. Comparing the income with the expenditure of the current 
year, he anticipates a surplus of £2,200,000. But the increased expenditure for 
ihe Navy and Ordnance Departments only left a surplus of £776,000. 

Mr. O’Connell had appeared at Concilliation Hall, and made a long speech, 


ago, on the use of railways as military roads in Ireland, is to be brought to} in which he highly eulogized Mr. Smith O’Brien—this would appear to have 
trial on Saturday, the 13th instant, before the Chief Justice of the Queen’s healed all the difficultios. 


Bench. 
The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle ot Thursday last}; 


says :—‘* The use of Indian meal has now become quite general through-|| 
out the country, and the people prefer it to the potato, the enot mous price! 
of which, tur some months past, had placed it beyond the reach of the la- 
bouring One good effect of this change in the food of the 


THE OREGON TREATY. 
Last week we had confidently anticipated that to-day we would have been 


jable to announce the ratification of a Treaty settling the Oregon dispute, 


but untoward circumstances arose, which has delayed its ratification for a 


classes is « ‘eduction in the price of potatoes, both for seed and for imme-|'g, . days. The Treaty was signed on Monday last, and transmitted to the 


diate consumption.” 
Improved Motive Power.—Patents have been recently taken out for an 
invention in which heated air is brought into combination with steam as a}! 


Senate on Tuesday. On Wednesday it was referred to the Commiftee on 
Foreign Relations, and before this sheet meets the eye of many of our read- 


motive power. Au air puinp is attached to the working power of the en-|/ers it will no doubt have been ratified. We have no new information as 


ine, Which forces at every stroke a certain measure of air into an air cham-|/ 


to the provisions of the Treaty, but still believe them to be substantially as 


er, composed of tubos so placed.as to receive the heat after it has passed|| : 
‘ , oat, we gave them last week. It would perhaps be expecting too much, to an- 


the fire-place, which aiv takes up in its passage through these tubes to the 
boiler, abou! >U0 degrees of heat into the steam. The power thus obtained 
is said to be equa! !o a increase of at least 40 to 50 per cent of fuel. 


iticipate that this setilement will give satisfaction to all, yet we are clearly 


of the opinion that the question could not have been arranged on any other 


Hudsonian Railirays.—On cross-exaiiination before the committee oD} basis than that now taken, unless at the termination of a long and devasta- 


the South Midland Railway Bill, Mr. Hudson said that he had never cast 


up the capita! of the lines with which he was connected, but it might 
amount to 275,000,000 dollars, and the distance they traversed might be) 


iting war. How much more, then, does it redownd to the honour and 


humanity of the two nations to make an honourable compromise, than to 
imbrue their hands in each other’s blood for a small strip of comparatively 


2000 miies, but he lad never counted it, 

The Viceroy of Egypt’s speculation of closing the ports has proved un-l! worthless territory. y 
a eto him. Hits wheat is now selling vii per cent less than he might ies 

ad <J the "Phos "spy t ice 74 ‘ 

ave had ior it at the ume he issued the order, Phe present ce is Fi Mextco awp tite Usiren Srates.—By the latest advices from Vera Cruz, 
pistres tlie ardeb, equal to 28s, 6d. the quarter. . 
ren | WHICN are tie dst anstint. would appear that the Alexican Government is 

Waxrep,—No. | of Vol.6 and No. 26 of Vol. 5, for which 12 1-2 cents each, Making ail the preparation in its power tO carry on the war with vigour. The 


will be paid. 


Dixp,—At Geddes, Onondaga county, on the 12th inst., of brain fever, Wa.! 
W. Winuscor?, late of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8! a — per cent. prem. i} 


i Congress met on the 27th ult., and it was thought that Bustamente would be 


elecied President. Paredes was to take comumiand of the army of Reserve, and 


march on Matainoras. Inthe meantime, Gen. ‘Taylor is making preparations to 


{push on to Monterey, where he expected to be about ihe first of July. 


We hope that_be ore another collision takes j lace, that Mexico may come to 


her senses, and make some fair } roposition fer the restoration of peace, She 


THE AN GLO AM K RIC AN, {can now have no hope of assistance from Great Lritais, and: as -sooh as she 
——— hears of the settlement of the Oregon difficulty, we think she will jerceive 


By the Great Wester7, which arrivett here ou ‘Tuesday last, we have our Lon- 
don files to the 30th ult. 

On the 18th the Duke of Welinigton moved the first reading of the Com Bill 
in the Louse of Lords, which usually takes place without discussion, but the 
Dake of Richmond could notiet the opportunity slip without making a personal 
attack on the Premier—bat Sir Rebert,found an able defenderan Lord ‘Brougham:'! 

On the 25th the great trial of strength eommenced on the second>reading of 


the Bill, wineh was, moved by the Earl of Ripon. ‘The debate was continued 


till the 28th, and was cloced by 2 short speech from the Duke of Wellington, 
in which he sugeesstully defeadert lus course, and gave some pertinent and sen- 
pible advice to the House. ‘The division then took place, and, as we foretold, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1846. this. 


The President of the United States sent a message to the Senate on Tues- 
day last, giving the estimates of the funds necessary to carry on the war with 
ivigour for the next year. He states that he will be at all times ready te con- 
clude an honourable peace, whenever the Mexican-Government shall manifest 
a lke disposition. ‘The following is an abstract of the message. 

‘The President says that it is probable that the expenses of the ensuing year 
may fall below the estimates submutted, as they are for a larger number of troope 
than have yet been called into service. Asa precautionary measure he has 
submitted the largest estimates which any state of the service may require. 

The President says that it will be seen from the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of the Treasnry, that a coneiderable portion of the additional amount 
required may be raised by a modification of the rates of duty imposed by the 
Present Tarif 
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? re ste +r 
gives his; donment wae unayeidable. One poor creature a: our feet ohered his entire 
idly wealth for hie reseve ; the agonized expression of the faces before us 
oat nev rer Be laced 
nes at the time were above 


“The ‘Presi dent strongly a tion of the Tarif, a 
reasons at some leng th. He does not epprehend that the existing war mah 
Mexico will materially affect our trade and commerce with the rest of the world 


and @roun! ws humab aid was of ne 


To meet contingencies he asks for authority to issue ‘Treasury to 

contract a loan for limited amount reimbursable at an early day. avai hive te fromthe time of whe ih i 
He hopes that the war with Mexico, if vigorously, prosecuted as ‘a he bah who had but int ke out 

conclude an honoursble peace, whenever the Mexicar government shall Up tou 

manifest a like dis osition. The war was brought on by her acts, and when- of them have. been recognized greater 

ever she shall be ready to do us justice, we will sheathe the sword and ten-! co Hagrations of last sume + im 

der to her the clive branch of peace. Sac pery de ihe fave 
The message is ace inpamed with a long letter fri the Secretary of the the closed shuiter or the crape “Woe 

Treasury, and the sundry estitnates from othe War and Navy Department Father aty the 
The Secretary of the Treasury ays the aggregate of U has fallen vpon many for the vere thus suddenly and awfully summoned 

penditures of the War and Navy Departments, up tothe isi Julx, 1347, ie into the presence of their Crea 

423 ,952 904 over and above the estimates made by those departments it The following is the latest list of the 14} 

December last, and submitted to Congress in the annual ge. Horatw Carwell, dry goods merchant-i sped 6, and 1, aged 4, 
The report made in December, founded on astate of peace, e timated children a 

a balance in the Treasury outhe ist July, 1817, of 4,292,445 Daduct thi Joseph Trane nd Olivia i i 

balanee from the excess xpenriture estimated above, and the resul Sarah Darah wife of John Catvin 

willbe a deficiency of 721,463. James O' Leary, 22, apprentice ther J , plasterer, St. Rochs 
The Secretary thinks that this deficieney will be dir ist 

millions, owing to the augmented reeeipts of the Treacur oO J. Suntns, 1 ch ‘ 23 i Ke 13, his 

to accrue, which would-leave the def ithe ist J 17, $14,62 children 

This four millions, however, will be necded to aupply the Mit and brane! M OR red 265. wife « Fill 

Mints with the materials for « aye, and therefore the deficiency again | ' Ve 44) 

mounts up te Maria se Lev of Ro Editor of the Canadien, 
By a modification of rha Ta it} reved that $5,534,0 be pro as M‘Donaid, wife of A unt 

duced. The Tarifi-Bill new betore the House of Representatives poy ht. Hooga, book- Mont Bank ag 3, and kdward, 

bill) is recomnmendedas the basis of the modification, together with aug-)/gced 6. bie childr 

mented and sh sed antl embraced in an scrompany Vhos. C. Hurrison, aged 21 2H ton, C.W., brother to the owner of 


schedule 
He says hk 


revenue of at ix 1,009—-or S1,5600,005 more t thatp hun Adolphus. ared en 
this int ant ana reauce ti ueficit tk Emeline W ti. age d 9, di wighte t of | 1 Worth, Montreal, sister-in-law 
| the W arenots sy? m vo if il ack 3 anocner the Fla Sauvaveni son of Mr. Charles Sauvageau, musician. 
annual revenue {rom customs, h would further redu eit te } beth Lindsay, sed 38, wife of Mr. T. Atkins, Clerk of Upper Town 
$13,086,406. 
\Market~ hard Atkins, aved 2%, his son. 
@ SO \ : trie ? srenous ing & a 
Bom. DK syste Stewart Scott, Esq., Ch Court of Appeals, and Jane, his daughter, 
the revenue rine a Ob la first vear succeeding tts adoption, 1) 
that af ace per annum to the permanent annua, increase, M joum Gibb. widow, and Janc. her daughter. 
i irthur Lane, son of Mr. Plisha Lane, of firm of Gibb, Lane & Co, 
He thinks tt reduatioa and reduction in the price ofthe public land Win 
Variatine Brown, aged 24, sch: se ! & Gray's Cove. 
wii yi an id ha; Hall irom quarter, Wi rejuge bailift 
the deficit to $12,556,106—which must be met by loans, treasury notes, 
rect taxe excises Colien Ross, aged 26, plasterer, native of evs, Seotland, and Agnes 
wk, his wil , aged 18, daughier of widow Black. of Muntreal. 


Direct taxes and excises would net meet the sanction of the and: I Dev! 
could not be putin operation in time to realize the required amount ineach|| 48#¢ Devlin, watchmaker, Lower Town. eee * 
ot } - John Berro, from Aberdeen, late in the employ of Mesers. W. Price & Co, 
A portion of the deficit should be raised by loans, and a portion by Treasu-) @TVed in Quebee, from Chicoutiane, on the Sti aint A letter was found Om 
ry Notes—the interest in exch case not exceeding six per cent.—and the au-) ‘US Person, trom Ais brother, . Berry, mstructing hia to addre os hun— 
James Berry, gardener and maker, diord, Aberdeen,’ 


Anne ‘latte, late servant with oon nholin, Msq., Cape. 


thority limited to the extent of the deficit. 


{ the war should be s ly ter ated, he thinks that no wan or issue of) ihe 
Treasury notes will be neces ary —or at least toa very sma!! amou John Smith Kaive, Of Mr. John Kane, or Vity. 
“ ti Mr. John Wheatley, Stationer, Lower Town 


The additional ‘ 
measure and to terminate upon the resteration of pacce Julia Ray, daughter of Assist.-Commissariat, Gen. Ray. 

The authority to re-issue the Treasury notes, after they have been rec eived|| P-S.-40 ck ck.— 46 bodies have been recovered, Ail but two have been 

‘ recy gnized.— Idle Emilie Poncy, aunt of Miss Poncy of the Lower Town, is 


for customs, cec., is asked for. | 
||miseyng ; the remains of a body said to be a female are supposed to Yc hers. 


estimated mi the Schedule are intended sale asa war, 


CALAMITOUS FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE AT QUEBEC. The second is a Mr. M‘Keogh, of Malbaie, a schoolmaster, who was in the 
|'theatre in company with Miss Poncy. 


This is the third time within the short pe ie year, that it has been our, 
The ruins are still smoking : and, as in the time of London's great plague, the 
melancholy province to chronicle a chien of this kind to ill-fated Quebec.|\dead cart plies to and fro from the scene of the calamity to di rent parts of 
Twice was the city swept by the fearful element, and we had to deplore its ra-/|the city; conveying its ghastly load of charred remains, followed by weeping 
vages—now the destruction of property has not been great, but the loss of life) relatives and the gaping crowd which ever attend such dicad scenes. 
} 
is awful and heart-rending. | oe 
ms 7 »* We would call attention to the Annual K+ or! of the “ National Loan 
The fire broke out in the ‘Theatre Royal, St. Louis, (formerly the Riding) 
[Fund Life Assurance Society,” of London, a brauch of which is established in 
School), just ws Mr. Harrison's exhibition of his Chemical Dioramas was closing || ‘ 
this city. It will be seen that the affairs of this Seciety are in a very flourish- 
It was caused by the upsetting of a eamphine lamp, which almost instantaneously 


envelened the stage im flames. Tbe house had been densely crowded, but for- 


ing condition ; in fact we can hardly see how it could be otherwise, for their 
} : pas . plan of operations is so much m favorable to the Assurer than those that 
tunately a portion of the adicnce had left before the accident. We the} 

have heretofore in general been pliced bcfore the public, that it niust at once 
following accdunt of this diviressing affliction from the Quebec Mercury, of the 


, secure confidence and support. 


13th inst. | 
Tt has again pleased the Almighty to afflict our already chastened city. ee aa 
Last might, at o'clock, a fire broke ont jn the Theatre -Roval, St. Tewisi 
Street, (formerly the Riding Sehor the ec! f Mr-Haz tio 
of hig Chemieai J nas b'rom th bic cleat | 18 DOW C.08eG for 4 brie! Vacaluuon, velwWeen the roguiar and 
a Camphine L Lamp Was Ove t, from some x ¢ other, and the st at once; * summer season. Mr. Simpson, the time-honored manager, had a capital 
became enveloped ih flames benefii on Monday evening, and so he should: for his own merits, as a man and 
_ The house had beew densely crowded, but some had fortmately left beforelja manager, jaid owt of the questi m, the bill he offered was one of rare excel- 
Hience. ‘The Keans in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” and in “ The Follies of a 
A rush at ence made he statrease leading from the owes, Dy thosel!.; 
= Night,” together with 2 Spanish Ballad, aud an Italian Scena, by Rosina Pico 
who, it thee €citemeat of the wnt. forgot the other passage of pea ad an 1 na Picc 
n an merediblyv she ce the whol yf th nterror of crween Wilita, DY ,05% Sung ery ), ere CtTe 
was enveldped in one sheet ef flamé:—ahe newly erected platform ering tainly uttractions of no ordiaary character. 
it, and communicating“at each end vith the sface and boxes the pro- 
of the _ On ‘luesday even’ns, the héwse was closed. It was to open the next evening, 
iibut Marble, who was te no “out « Farcily Ties.” 
The writer of ‘this article was one of the earliest on the spot, and present Mr. Marbie, wR » bring out his Conwedy-of “ Family Ties, 


the closiag moments of the hapless be ings who perished from their over exer-|/ Was ken Ub thet day, aud a poster wae issued, beahag « physician's certifi- 
tions to scam : |jcate, to the effect that it would not be prudent for Mr. Marble ppear till Pri- 


The staircase communicating with the boxes was 2 steep one, and we are of! day yiolt 


opinion it hat fallen from the weight of those who crowded upon it. At jeast 
such was ou! wini rm at the me orate i The changes at the Park at the opening of the neai season are nol numerous, 
One foot wasinterposed between the hapless crowd and eternity! and on that! | uch as they are, however, we cannot leem them of se: linpertance to 
space we, with Ne or six otherseteod, ihe fierce flames playing aronnd us, andj {the establishment... The departure of M Blond is a positive grievance, and 
the dense smoke repellmg all eflotis to extricate. As far back as we guuld see! jwill so be felt by many adgurers of ihe pure add legitimate drama We have 


th ea is, of w ug budies and out-stretched arms. Nonsel \e ver entertained for her talents the highest estimation, and wé past willy her net 


there was none :—bin few moans escaped the do At the extreme end mj! t Mr " 
view there were and re persons wha, from the funereal veil} ath perme = 
of smoke which radualy enshrouded em, ne almly to droj » into eter-|}$ thoo!, and always satiafies a discrimifiatin Wai his 


sleep. by our side Wg oue brother 0 extricate “another, but aban- reading, the accuracy of his conception, aud the of 


that the bill before the House wi ve nett Harriet Glackemever, | 45-—F wk, aged 19, and 
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FIFTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 


his action « em i to net a brict engazement at the Chatham | 
Thea begimuugy pext were wily as we havé before announced, go to Bos-|! FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 

tam, in the Avtumn, to join the it now octting up by| b by Birch.. 0 
We  Streat “| b by Napier.... 0 ies before 16 

Old Dru i ed in an important point. New actors can scarcely be|/Crpl. Longley, b by Napier..... 15 run out......cccccccccesssceee 8 
found. to t usevarated. or defection from this stage is Mr.) Oakley, ¢ by Liddell.... by 
De Walden, wh lowed Mr. Skerrett’s fortunes to the Canad j/Private Moore, by Napier..... 1 Mat 
_, | Private Holweti, c byMiddell .. 4 bby Napier O 
The a deleht! the Atlantic coast of Long istand,| Private Merc O 
(Mr. Frazer accompanying theni,) where they will stay throughout the summer!:Private Brooks, b by Napier.... 7 b by Napicr....ccccceceececeee O 
season. Mrs. Seguin’s ill-health, which prevented making profitable Private Pottinger, b by Napier.. 0 b by 
engagements jn the North and West, was the cause of this “typ. During their) y le balls 4 
stay by the sea-side, they will stady Mr. Wallace’s suecessfui Opera of Ma-!/ 
ritana,” and wil! produce it at the Federal-street, Boston, first, and then at Montreal Times of 11th inst. 
Park, in the autumn. 
The Keans, having got through with this arduous season, have retired into}| Literary Notices. 


the country, and will pass the hot montis at @ pleasant retreat on the Mohawk. 
While there, they will study a new Comedy, written for them by Mr. Lovell, 
the author of “ Love’s Sacrifice,” and will produce it, in early autumn, at the 


Bowery Theatre.—Cony has got back, and has been playing wiih his wonderful 
” 


dog, in a piece cailed ‘he Old ‘Toll Hows 
from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, is also doing wonders at this place. 


Mr. J. R. Scott is to take his complimentary benefit at this hyuse, on the! 


24th, previous to his departure for England, whither, for the first time, he goes; 
to make a visit. Wedo not asyet know of the arrangements, but he will, doubt-| 
less have a strong bill. 
Chatham Theaire—Yankee Hill has been the great card during the weck,| 
and has done a good business, alike for himself and the theatre. 
The Blands commence a engagement there, next week, in “ The Lady of 
Lyons.” We have no dou! ‘at the success of this couple will prove com 
ity of the Chatham to draw and to hold. 


mensurate with the fullest cay 


Niblo’s Garden——The have drawn overflowing houses the week, | 
and their varied excellence is stil! the theme of all tongues. Young Wells has! 
come back from Paris, under the :'om de theatre of Mons. Henrie, and is really! 
a most graceful and powerful dan ‘or. His sister, Mme. Leon Javelli, is as be- 
witching as ever. On Wednesday and Saturday evenings, Henry Placide, Chi; 
pendale, and our petite favourite, Miss Clarke, play short, pretty: pieces, very 
attractively. Altogether, Niblo was neverdomg a better business 

‘Palmos.—lere Herr Alexandre, the great worker of magical miracles,| 
the grand professor of mystic lore, who makes nothing of cheating the ey es| 


and senses» ut of the very use of their functions, aad who, in his way, ts 


decidedly the greatest man we have ever had in this country, has been do-|| 


| 


ing, and néxt week proposes still to keep doing, an excellent business. His! 


tricks with flowers and flags, which he multiplies most wonderfully at will) 
and abundantly distributes among his auditors, are exceedingly amusing. 
Every body should go and witness the exploits of Herr Alexandre. 

The Templetun Concert at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening, was 
quiet and undisturbed. The house was exceedingly thin, people preferring 
to stay at home, we suppose, to being subjected in the Concert room to the 


surveillance of a police force. 


Cricketers’ Chronicie. 


There is tobe a Match played to-day between the North and South of Eng- 
land, on the St. George’s Ground. This will bring out the whole strength of] 
the Club, and we anticipate some fine play. All who take an interest in this 
manly and healthy exercise should be on the ground. The wickets are to be 
pitched at 10 o’clock precisely, and play commence immediately afterwards. 
The St. George’s Ground is situated on the 3d Avenue, at the Red House, and 


is now ia capital playing order. 


MATCH AT MONTREAL. 

The first cricket match of the season came off yesterday, on the ground op- 
posite the M‘Gill College. The day was remarkably fine, and several spec- 
tators visited the ground during the play. Thematch was between the Mon- 
treal Cricket Club, and the gallant 52d; not with the garrison, as had been 


announced. In fact, two officers were associated with the Club, viz., Mr.|| 


Piper, 46th regt, and Mr. Hornby, of the Artillery. The victory resulted in 
favour of the Club, who, it will be seen won by 33 runs. The play gene- 
rally good, ani the fielding of the 52d was admirable. The Hon. Mr. Draper 
acted as umpire for the 52d, and Mr. Try for the Club. About half-past 
twelve the wickets were pitched, and they commenced to make ready for 


the game. 
MONTREAL CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Harris, b by Embury ........-6 bby Embury 


Birck, b by Embury 8 b by Oakley 


Napier, by Curzon.......-.-. 
Wilgress, b by Embury ........ 12 b bs 


Hornby, b by Oakley........... 12 by Longley 
Piper, by Oakley 22 Embury 
Liddei!, b by 15 


Connolly, ren out ..... b hy Oakley Gi WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJECTIONS, OR BATHS. 

BY M. WARTON, 


BYOS.. 4| 


Byes 


Sotal Cov vee 


{whic hwe read a few pages at randum ; it to be the personal nar- 
Park. They go, also, to the Walnut, Philadelphia, and to the Federal Boston. | rative of an ivtelligent and unprejudiced itind, and juczing from the moderate 
j@nd dispassionaiv tone it assumes, should regard it 

And a story, well dramatised,||picture of the secret initiatory process of the Jeg A 


13} 
not out 3 DY Longley 


The Noritiate, ora Year among the English Jesuwits.—-By A. 
‘We have just received from the Messrs. Hiarpers the aboye-named book, o 


rie and “unvarnished 
this time, sucha 
work cannot fail to be highly acceptable, since public atténtion is so'deeply on- 


grossed upon the subject; we commend it, therefore, to especi? note of ovr 

readers. 

Voyages ef Discovery and Research inthe Arctic Cirele..—B irre 
row.—This work is undoubtedly one of the most valuable of Ti fgfiils ac- 

ries of which it forms-a part—Harper’s New Miscellany. No pe riving Was 


#0 competent to prepare a good digest of all the great maritime expeditions in 
the Northern Seas, as Sir John Barrow, of the Adiniralty, the compiler of this 
work. The work is one of excerding interest, beimg full of stirring incidewthapd 
jadventum®, as well as important geographical facts. | 

| 
} 


Harper’s Iiuminated Shakspeare, No. 83, and The Wandétag 


Jew, No. 14, are also just issued by the same firm ; both splend embellished, 
and worthy of the highest praise heir artisti d typog «© excellence. 

Vosses from an Old Manse.-—N. York: Wiley & Putnam ~¥his is a collee 
tion of Tales and Essays by Nathaniel Hawthorne. We him read many of 
them before, as they appeared in the periodicals of the day, and rtily com- 
mend our readers to procure the work and do likewis They form Not NVI. 
lof the “ Library of American Books.” 

OUR NEW PLATE 

| We are happy to announce thai our new plate of “Tue Agwy anp tHe 
Navy,” contaiming authentic Portraits of the great Commanders Wellington 
jand Nelson, the two great pillars of their respective services, is now in the 
hands of the Plate Printer. Froim its great size, it is not possible to get more 
ithan eighteen or twenty per diem off the press ; but as soon «s a sufficient name 


®er shall be in hand to enable us to proceed with the delivery without halting 
lwe shall do so. ‘The Plate being s Stee. one, enables us to assure our Sub- 
iscribers that many thousand copies may be taken off without the least sensible 
ideterioration of effect, and all may confide that their copic» shall be of mnex. 
jceptionable clearness. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
PART XXV. OF 
VIRTUE’S DEVOTIONAL FAMILY BIBLE, 

ND is now ready for delivery, illustrated by an Engraving of « Christ biess- 
A ing little children,” after one of the most celebrated paintings of the Ger- 
GEO. VIRTUE, (late R. Martin & Co.) 

26 John Street. 


School. 


J. T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER IN WaTCHES, (Wholesale and retail), 

No. 1 Cortiandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 

Watches retailed at wholesale prices. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, &c., repaired 
at the lowest rates 
A Complete file of the ANGLO AMERICAN for sale, from the commencement, in 
| good condition, unbound—Price $2 per volume. Address J. G., Lower Post Office, 
|Box 1389. my 23. 


| NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR 
TYR.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 
Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 
at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2 a.m., 3 1-2 p.m., and at 
7 1-2 o'clock in the evening. Seats Free. 
LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


LEASE,—tn the flourishing of Beauharnis, a Tannery in full worki»g or- 
£3 ler, with two dwelling houses, out-houses, back sheds, &e., situated on the Kiver 
iSt. Lawrence, about a mile below the entrance of the Beauharnis Canal, from which 
iboats reach Montreal in two hours There is no other Tannery within 20 mits. 

| The stock consisting of Sole, Harness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark and 
|Wood, can be had at a valuation on reasonalle terms by furnishing approvw/d security, 
|Apply (if by letter, post-paid.) to Wm. E. Crossley, on the premises. 
Beauha:nois, April 15, 1846. 


CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED 


My?-2m. 


RICE $0 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23¢French. Sold at the 
National Depot of Warton, of Paris, No. 152 William Street New York ; also, by 
Mr. John Milhau, No, 183 Broadway ; Mr. ©. H. Ring, corner/f Broadway and John 
Street ; Messrs. Wyatt & Ketchum, 12i Fulton Street ; and in frooklyn, by Mr. Charles 
Steane, 148 Fulton St. my 1 . 


| 
| | 
| 
7) 


